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ABSTRACT 



Twenty award winning, teacher-developed programs, 
projec^ts, courses, and materials^in econ</mic education are .presented. 
These caisg study projects are designed tgy^e use^ with kindergarten 
through college students. , The ca^^^^s^^re^p are otganized by grade 
level into fiye chapters. Chapter I si^gf^sts ways to teach economic 
conc^ts to educable mentally handicapped children in grades K-3 and 
provides curricuTum materials for typical first and secon^d grade 
children on scarcity, economic disadvantagem^ent of blacks in the 
Oi^ited States, and the role of the goverarment in meeting consumer 
1 Remands. Chapter II focuses on community issues and economic 
'^ajrareness^ for gradres four through six. Chapter III offers materials 

cm money, banking^ the Federal Reserve- system, small business 
' economics, restaurant management, and the relationship between . 
economics and values for use in grades seven to nine. A general 
economics prb^ram f o.^teenage mentally handicapped students'"^' is also • 
' outlined in this chS|>ter. Chapter IV contains descri^ations of four 
programs for high school students. Topicfs are the world marketplace, 
values in decijisioA making, ' analytical economics for intellectually 
gifted students, and a self-contained' mini-economy. The final chapter 
offers four models for' curriculum development on %he college level. 
An appendix at the end of each chapter ptovides brief overviews of ^ 
additional! courses and .programs in economic education. For each case 
stxjdy, infonnation is presented on grade level, ; pro i act background, student ability, 
^nhjectives, activities, and evaluation. (Author ^DB; 
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FOREWORDS 



Affer almost thirty years of'involvement in economic-eduction, I have 
decided to become **otherwise engaged" with my mind and time — 
withdrawing with the faith that others are equipped with the desire and 
ability to provide leadership for this continuing important area of education. 

At the highest level among my gratifications and memories are those 
associated with establishing and administering the National Awards Program 
for Excellence in the Teaching of Economics — more commonly kn^n for- 
many years as the Kazaryian Awards Program and recently as the Interna- 
tional Paper Company Foundation Awards Program. 

In this Foreword for the 15tl;i Volume of Economic Educatiqn Experi- 
ences of Enterprising Teachftrs , the annual publication of selected entries, V 
welcome the opportunity to offer farewell observations and appreciations. 

There are tJvo observations which 1 hope will be useful to answer key 
questions I have been asked about the Awards Program: What kind of 
teachers win? Why have particular states been outstanding in the Awards 
Program? 

1. The kind of teachers who win awards for the teaching of.economics 
are outstanding teachers in general. They have been ^turned on" to 
the importance of teaching economics and have gained confidence 
they can do it through receiving pertinent knowledge of economics 
and metho^il5lQgy, and they have decided to focus on it as an* 
effective contribution to their teaching responsibilities. After learn- 
ing about and deciding to enter the Awards Program, they have been 
thorough and creative both in teaching and keeping evidence of their 
classroora experiences. Finally, they have been willing to invest time 
in putting together an entry which captures and transmits the skills 

^ and spirit of the teacher, the activities and rewards for the students, 
and the support and commendation of parents, community and 
colleagues. . 

2. The State Councils', which have been most successful \n having 
winning teachers are those \vhich believe strongly in the worth and 

. , central aim^ of the Awards Prograi.V— providing a responsible means 
to recognize achievements in the teaching of economics and by so 
doing to stimulate and guide the continuing advancement of eco- 
nomic education. They have secured the assistance of a wicfe range 
of key people and informatioffal outlets to acquaint teachers with tfre 
importance and benefits of the inwards Program, have encourage^ 
^d assisted teachers on a personal basis to do outstanding wdrk, 
have provided guidance on the preparation of entries, and have kept 
in contact with individual teachers throughout the year to make 
certain that entries are submitted. 

There have bejen far more peoole deserving my appreciation over a 
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period of fiftecir^^Ej^^ than I can mention specifically now. However, a; 
special aclmo^MedKn^t^^ must be made of John C. Schramm, Managing 
Director of ihe KVminj^un Foundation, with whose proFessioni^l and personal 
support tfie Ajli^rqs Wio^ram came into being and was nurtured to strength. 
The awar4-^nijiiTc|]*^|^ been a source of personal friendship's,, 

inspiration '^w'-^^J^^!^^ rpcmories as we corresponded and joined in 
professional aqjiwie^j^'l^ Program and I have, been enriched by^ 

the competence, ^de3ictrtion and cooperativeness of the distinguisfied 
Judges. The edtftjus of the Economic Educa tion Experiences of Enterprising' 
Teachers have done a masterful job. in providing the essence of the entries 
for the benefltH? others/piose who have administered the Awards Program 
Depository have cxtepCed the usefulness of the valuable teaching projects. 

Finally, I extendkappreciation and a solid vote of confidence to Mrs. 
Sandra Runtz, Director of Educational Programs of the International Piaper 
Company Foundation, and to Anthony F. Suglia, JCEE Coop^linafor of the 
Awards Program, for the firm>\devoted- and; thoughtful way they have 
assumed leadership of the Award,*) Program, ^ 



George L. Fersh 



: > ■ r / ■. - 

An appropriate title for this publication might well be ''So Proudly We 
Hail" in tribute to the teacheVs whose pyjects and activities in econoaxic 
education were judged to be award winners, (n the 1 5th Annjftal National 
Awards Program for the Teaching of Economics. This recognition is indeed 
fitting and proper, for, as the awards program has matured over time, there 
has been a significant increase in the level of competition. 

Whatever measure was used to evaluate the Awards Program, one 
would conclude that it has been highly successful in accomplishing its 

, purposes. The quality of the awa^l-winning entries has been impressive, to 
the degree that the authors are asked to make'presentations at workshops 

^and in-service programs in economic education. .Many award winners now 
serve as consultants, and a significant number have been approached by 

•-puhilishing companies. As a tribute to the success of the national program, 
many State Councils on ^coAomic Education, at last count 23, and con- 

\ siderable numbers of Centers for Economic Education now conduct their 
own local awards prograrti. In most cases, only those projects and activities 

\that have achieved recognition in the state and local competitions are ^ 
forwarded to tKe Joint Council for national consideration. 

To meet its objectives, the initiators )>f the Awards Program envisioned 
that diverse means would be utilized to disseminate the winning entries 
throughout the nation. Principally, this has been accornplished through the 
annual publication of Economic Education Experiences of Enterprising ' 
Teachers which includes abstracts and descriptions of all award-wirtning 

.entries. The publication is distributed to educators and schools throughout 
the nation. In addition, a National Economic Education Depository has b^ri 
established at Ohio University as a resource center from which all entries 
submitted are available for review. . "i " 

^ , - / ^/ ■ 
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An activity of this magnitudejs dependent upon the contributions of a 
number oif ou^standing^people, among whom-are the judges whose dedica- 
tion and tiVeless eflfortsform the capstone of the project. 

The J^int Qduncil acknowledges the outstanding contributions made by 
Dr. George G. Dawson, who served as Editor for this publication. Dr. 
Dawson*s ^ee^ningly boundless energies and deep interest in economic 
education hAve been instrumental in producing this booklet over the years. 

Finally, \and of the highest importance, the Joint Council offers its 
W!^?l^lLU^^, -^!l4^ Mrs. Sandra Kuntz, Vi^e President and 

Director' of Educational Programs of the International PPaper Company^ 
Foundation, for support of the Nationaf Awards Program for the Teaching of ' 
Economics, this publication, and the various associated sdrvices offered to 
enrich this out^tahding-'contribution to American education. 

AnthonyJ^. Suglia, Director 
Affiliated Councils Program 
Joint Council on Economic Education 
^ - and Coorili^itor, National Awards Program 



EDITOR'S 



INTRODOenpN 



The fifteenth year^of the Awards Program brings botbt^bad news and 
jood news. The bad news is that Dr. George L. Fersh is retiring after having 
:oordinated the. Program for a decade and a ha,lf. George "Fersh's creati\aty, 
nj^gination and enthusiasm were in large measure responsible for \he 
juccess of this unique endeavor, anci he provided the encouragement^, 
nspiration and guidance\tHat led man/ teachers to submit their projects. 
Furthermore, his constant support and efficient administration served as a 
nodel for others. \ . , ' 

Great ideas emanate from the minds of brilliant men and women, but 
Jiey live on and acquire a life of their own. Thus it is with the Awards 
Program, and thus it is that\there is good news also. First, the adniinistration 
the Program is now in the able hands of Mr. Anthony .F; Suglia who 
Meameci the ropes" from George Fersh himself. Second, the idea continues 
:o spread, as more and more states are establishing their own Awards 
Programs and coordinating them with the national effort. Third, the qualrty 
rf the entries remains high and there is no sign that the wellsprings of 
creativity are drying "t»^^ourth. Dr. Fersh is not removing himself com- 



pletely from the economic education niovement, bOt intends to assist the 
Joint Council on Economic Education in various Ways. So, while all of us 
who hiive ever been involved in this Program wish George Fersh well and 
hope that he gets some much needed and highly deserved rest and relaxa- 

/tion, we Know that we ca'h still call upoj/Nm for inspiration and guidance. I 
am sure that all who read this will join me in dedicating this fifteenth volume 
to George Fersh and in giving him a unanimous vote of thanks for all that he 
has done for us over the years. *' ' ^^"Sr- . ^ 

> I^m indebted, also, to Tony Suglia for th^ smooth way in which he has 
been carrying on the Program after George Fersh's departure, and for his 
woric in editing Chapters Three and Four. My thanks also to the Interna- 
tional Paper Company Foundation for their continued support of the 
Program, to Dr. M. L. Frankel who has retired as President of the Joint 
Council, and to Dr. Michael MaqDowell, the new President of the JCEE. 

Those who are contemplating submitting an entry to the Awards 
Program, and those who have submitted entries but failed to win, might 
profit from a generalized descripftidjrjNof winning projects. It must be realized 
that the articles published in thts book are usually condensed versions of the 
original reports, and <hat somq of the material teachers subpiit cannot be 
depicted or even described easily. The characteristics of a prize-winner are 
as follows: ' ^ 

1. The project sjiows originality^ It is more than a rehash of someone 
else's work, or at least it gives an entirely new ''twist'' to an idea developed 
in a previous year. Ideas that captured awards in years past tend to become 
**old hat." This does not mean that they are not good, but simply that the 
awards must go to those who cohie up with newer ideas. 

2. The dass situation is clearly described in the better reports. The 
judges want to know what ages, ability levels, or special characteristics 
apply. If the students represeq)*a particular socioeconomic or ethnic group, 
the judges should know this. 

^ 3. Scope and sequence are set forth. The reader should be , told at the 
very beginning whether the project describes a year-long or a semester-long 
course, a six-week unit, a special- project of three^weeks duration, a single 
lesson, or whatever. If it is less than a full course, the authpr should show 
*how the project fits into the course being taught, and how it was related to 
material that preceded or followed it. - 

. 4. Goals are listed in specific terms. How can a redder judge a pjoject 
unless he -or she knows what specific understanding, facts, skill?, habits,^ 
attitudes, or behavioral changes the teacher wished to impart? * . s 
^ 5. Motivational devices are' spelled out and initiatory activities are 
^described. How did the teacher get the pupjls interested in the subject td3?e . 
taughj^? How did he or she then start the course, unit, lesson or project? 

6. A step-by-step account of teaching techniques is given. It must be 
remembered that the basic purpose of the Awards Program is to help other 
teachers. These projects can serve others only if/the author gives the details 
of the methods employed. It is not enough dimply to say that a panel 
discussion was held — ^^the reader should see exactly how the panel was set 
up, what preparations were made, how this activity fit into the total project, 
how it was evaluated, an2i .so on. Where appropriate, sample, lesson plans 
should be included, along with such items as assignment sheets, instruction; 
sheets that might l^ve b^en prepared for the students, and the like. 



7. Photographs or samples of student yyork are included. Photoglaphs 
»f bulletin board arrangements, table displays,* murals, and other ilems' 
vhiCh cannot be shipped are welcome. It is not necessary to submit large 
Kisters or bulky objects if a photograph will suffice. Neither is it necessary 
o send' in Everything the. students have done. One or two* typical term 
MiperSy forjristance, will do. 

^ 8. The culmination of the unit project should be explained. Good 
eacliing units have three basic parts: (1) initiatory and motivational ac- 
ivities; (2) developmental activities; and (3) culminating activities. The first 
lelp to get the pupils interested in the linit, project or lesson; the second 
levelop the ideas, concepts, skills, understandings and attitudes listed in the 
joals; and the Jthird , bring the experience to a close' by summarizing and 
ippfying that which was taught. Plays,^ assembly programs, disfflays, field 
rips/ the making pf films or filmstrips, simulations, and-many__ other 
ictivities can be used to culminate a unit. , • 

■ 9. Evaluation techniques should always be included in the reports.' 
rhese generally include tests of all types (shorts-answer, essay, and periform; 
ince examinations), but can also include less formal .things, '^Xich as 
jelf-evaluations by individuals, groups, or the claJs; Written or oral evalua- 
ions fty outsiders; and observations of pupil behavior. Samples of testing 
instruments ouglrt< to be submitted with the reports, along with the results. 

10. Finally, attention to the requirements as set forth in the Aw^s 
Program application form, an orderly arrangement of the material, and 
iimple neatness are appreciated. ' ' * 

The ecjucator who attempts to include each of the' 10 characteristics 
outlined above will have a good chance of winning, It -should bjp noted, 
lowever, that the competition is keen, and that each year it becojpes more 
lifficult to win than it was the year before. Prospective entrants would be 
ivell advised to seek the comments and criticisms of others befSpre submitting 
their projects. In particular, , the teacher whose formal preparation in 
economics is minimal should consult an economist regarding the accuracy 
ind appiropriateliess of the econorpics contained in the report. Many projects 
^hich represent ^n enormous amount of time and effort, and which contain 
superb ideas and materials for teaching, fail to capture an award simply 
because they contain little or no economics or because the economic content 
is inaccurate. 

The Editor hopes that this brief summary of what constitutes a good 
[Jfoject will be useful to educators. He deeply appreciates the work pf those 
teachers (non winners as well as winners) who aire contributing so much to 
the elimination of economic ignorance in our society. It is hoped t*hat more 
and- more teachers will enter the Awards Program in the future, sltanng their 
knowledge and experience with others for the good that this can dd as well 
as for the possibility of financial rewards. 

The Editor acknovyledge^ with sincere thanks the cooperation of the 
teachers whose ideas appear m this volume. They have been most patient' 
and understanding in permitting us to use their material and in agreeing to 
our many editorial revisions. . 

George G, Dawson, Dean 
, '. J Emffire State College 

^ ' . 8 -^1 vii 
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•SJ^, . > CHAPTER ONE 



Ecohomicsior the Educable 
4 Mentally Handicap^^^ 



^ Betty Anderson " ' ■ 

West Side' Elen^entary School, Midwest City, Oklahoma 



Introduction^ V 

My main goal as afeacher of the educable mentally handicapped is^6 
he)p them to become as economically independent as possible. Many of my 
students will work, and all will be consumers. Thus, econortiic educatioais 
important to them.:All these children are a part of our society, and^&onjg; 
depend on society to care for them for their entire lives To th^xtent that 
they can leam skills that will make them even partialjiy independent 
ecojfiomicaUy, society will derive beneifits, ^ 

I anx. in complete agreement with ^r. Oliver P. Kolstoe, who has: 
; written^- • ■', . ^ ' . ' *; ; "vtv' 

The NationgJ^ Education Association classifies (ij eebriomic 
efficiency, (2) worthy home membership, (3) worthy citizefts^^ 
^ and (4) self-realization as nearly'all conceivable goals of educa- 
tion. However, with mentally retarded youngsters, it would 
appear that unless some measure of economic efficiency can be 
" achieved, all the other aims- of education are iinsupported. 
Economic efficiency : , . can make a sufcsl^antial contribution to* 
the other aims. JFor many retarded individuals, .work success 
« may actually be self-realization. The/exefcis^^^^ citizenship. 

/ largely by-.not becoming burderi^^^^^^ . • . Evembeing 

' worthy home/members may^ "depend upon their ecoriomiA^on- 

tribution or even upon so-^simple a fact as spendirig-^a^ajor 
. porti6it of their trpqe at work. . . . Most of the educable mentally 
retarded can be trained to. be^independent in tj^eir living and 
^ even maintain families of their b^wn.''^ ^ ^ - ^ - 

^ In notingrfhe economicconcepts taught in this project J bear in mind that 
I am workingAvith children W^ho are multihandicapped. They have a mental 
age of about seven, but concepts clear to the J^i^rmar'- first grader may 

. »01iver.P. Kolstoe. Teaching Educable Mentally ReArfed Children {New York: Ho\i. 
Rinehart & Winston. Inc., 1970), p. 25. » / - - *; ; ; 



nevei;^ mastered by many of these pupils. Their attention "span is brief, 
their motor coordmation is often poor, and their ability to, comprehend is 
linlited. They will be able to hold tyily minimum-wage jobs and therefore 
^ thefr need for economic efjficiency fs^ven gre^iter than that'of the Vriormar' 
child. ^ - , • • 

\Nty sludents started to leirh some simple economics during the very 
' first day of school, for they were taught to conserve our resources; This 
began with'sometljing as simple as learning how to'avpid waiting paper and 
how to sharpen pencils so that th^e-y would lastionger. BcoruTmics was taught 
^in some vyay or other during e;/ery clay of the school year, ranging^ from a 
jjo'spur of th.e^moment'' exercise to a formal linit. The economics lesson was 
. sonrfeUmes a fiye-minute "^filler'— sometimes m major project. A few of oQr . 
^learning activities in economics are described below. . ' ^ 

Books We >lave Written " V 

i^i. . Some of the goals of(t|fis' activity wert; to incorporate economic ideas 
•' ihto basic academic activitiesj to help thp childrew4'o understand different 
Kinds^of jobs, to show them that money is used for£^urchases|,.topeveal that 
^ , everyone can be a producer and that production"h/of great impdria%ce, and 
. ^ help the pupils to gain experience in planning and choice-makinE. The 
- basic economic ideas to be donveyed^iiXvere/ ■ F 

• Producing goods and services. is a valuable and essential contribution 
. to society: ' ^ ' / ' ; " ^ 

• Money is a medium of excha/ige and a Jitandar-d^of^value. ' i 
, • Incpme^may -v^iry withTja person's work" performance ahd tljfe kind of 

job he or she does. 

, The first step wUs to explain to the children that we needed something to 
sedl for the schbol baizaar/A^J then' discussed the possibility of making bpoks 
• to sell, and the youngsters were introduce^^ to such hew word^s as ''author'' 

■ and ^^illustrator.'' t1^^ asked to choose a' title for their book, 

write one sejritenc^r^nd ill^trate it. They^W^^^ m 'groups, dividing the 
tasks^^so that dne might be wHtjiiig Vhile another was ijlijstrating it. Some ' 
were cutting x>ut magazine pictufbi and writing stories "^about the pictures. 

. The pages:were Jaminated, covereu with nayugahyde, ^n^l^tapled to make the 
.books: ; ■ ^ ■[ \ " ' 

- I4i evaluating this project, riooked for neat aaU clean with 
legible writing and correct spelling. Illustrations wHre to be apRiSopriate for 

V the stbry, and eachjitory wajj to be at least J^bur^sjentences long. The results, 
however, indicated that my 'expectations w^ete'too high. They could -not 
vyrite a'fouc-sentehce: story; the handwriting v^as.poor; the illustrations were 
riot apprppriate; and they, could not even speflc correctly vyherl copying, 
mgrtenal from the chalkboard. I - include this project, nevertheless, to ' 
illustrate th^ difficulties bfie.has when workfng with children who cannot 
cope ytith abstract concepts. The children did work hard, however, and they, 
did learn some new words. 

\The Family : 

The goals of this unit were to sj^iv that atl family members have needs 
and wants, that choices must be madfe because ifamily income is lintited, and 



that the children have a role to play in the family. I wanted the students to 
understand that they can help to make choices related to the family V 
inconje, thus giving them a feeling of responsibility. . 

Ditto sheets produced by Jenn Publications were used for this unit. For 
example, ^ne sheet shows a mother, father arid two\hildren working 
together to prepare>a family meal. Some basic facts about families arecjven 
on the sheet also. The students would read and discuss the sheets. .Srfirst 
this would be a simple identification of the family members and what each 
was doing, but then we would go into the making of choices and how the 
family's incorne influences those choices. The child's influence on the family 
choice would be noted. The children enjoyed talking about their own 
families and how they help to choose how the family spends its income. This 
was v^at I call a ■Tiller/' for it can be done in fifteen minutes and can be 
used to fill time after one activity hasljeen completed and you are waiting to 
go tQ the gym or have a music lessonX It not.only keeps the students busy, 
but it is fun for them' and teachesX them some basic economic facts 
(choice-making Jllfrthjs^se) that they)vill be able tcTuse all their lives. 

Cowboy Veiff for Weft Side Bazaar 

This project was to show the children that there is a difference between 
necessities and luxuries, that wants and needs vary from family to family, 
that we must, organize our priorities, that everyone must make choices 
because of income limitations, that resources are limited, that some goods 
are durable while others are consumed quickly, and that neariy everyone can 
be a producer. It was also designed to give them experience in making and 
carrying-out plans, learning to conserve resources, handling money, and 
exploring different jobs. The-economic ideas listed for the previous units ■ 
were to be repeated and reinforced here, but with the addition of the. 
following: 

• The real cost of any item is the opportunity foregone to obtain other 
items with the same resources. 

• Wants are constantly chainging and never ending. 

• Savings fcan contribute tjb the satisfaction of future wants. * ; 

• Planning and budgeting(help- consumers to allocate their incon^es more 

wisely. ^^Nv. • 

• Some workers produce good^while others produce services. 

• Some goods are nondurable (quickly consumed), and some are durable 
^slowly consumed). 4 \' 

Several filmstrips were used in this unit, including ^'A Day in the Life of 
a Dollar Bill,'' and '^You the Consumer.'' Newspapers and televisiorf were 
also employed, and several resource people helped. Dunng a class discus- 
sion we talked about things the class might make for the bazaar, such as pot 
holders and cowboy vests. It was decided that cowboy vests would be made, 
and that an assembly line would be organized for this purpose. Thus, the 
children with popr visual motor skills and laterality and directionality 
problems could work on such things as selecting materials and placing pieces 
of like materials together. • ' 

A. cardboard pattern was made for the pupils to use, because paper 
. patterns were too easily torn. One student would hold the pattern in place 
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while another did the tracin^ther students who had good motor coordina- 
tion would do the cutting, ^hree holes, had to be punched across the 
shqulders and three under the sleeve so that the laces could be put in to 
attach the back to the front. .(Naugahyde was u§ed for the vests.) Only 
students with good figl»fe»«round perception could do this. A youngster with 
" Soof. motor coordination would cut the stnngs .to the proper length and 
width. Lacing the'^ieces together was difficult, even though it was done in 
the same way tha^w.e lace up our shoes. 

found for each stiident, based upon the individual's 
^ ..^^^"^'■^.^'"^^'^ '° change/jobs and even to try tasks they had 
difficulty doing?After about a week^ practice, each child took the job he or 
sn^ liked and could do best. Workmanship improved, and production- 
increased.-^s many as seven vests were completed in one afternoon A 
, discussion was held tp determine what prices to charge for the vests We ' 
, made a chart to.shq>v the various costs thathad gone into th^fe production of 
tnese^goods. Posters were produced to advertise our products, and these 
were- placed around the school. In addition, the pupils decided to present 
commercials to other classes. Five students would wear vests and go to 
Oie other classrooms to sing our song: "Cowboy vests, Cowboy vests. West 
Side s Best Cowboy vests." 

' One student would explain that the vests were made out of leather-like 
matenal and then hold out a sample vest for the class to see. Another would 
hold out decals and initials and say, "You can have a horse, a calf, or your 
name on yo.ur vest." A third student would ask, "Who would like to have 
one.' Each child wanting a vest would, place an order on a sheet of paper 
vyhich required the approval of the parents. When the sheet was returned < 
with the money, my students would custom-make a vest for that individual. > 
A total of 38 vests were produced to order in this mann^ Of cdurse, the 
students were learning new word^d^ring this activity, such as buy, sell, aftd 
b^aar. In addition to the vests, the children were also producing pot holders 
^nd models of covered wagons. For handwriting exercises, the pupils were 
copyuig^ch verses as the following: '^n 

fj^ My hands don't look so special 

But they can do a lot. 

Like make a cowboy vest 

Or fill a flower pot. 

They are just two ordinary hands 

But I can make them do 

Some extraordinary things 

If I just want them to. 
The point to emphasize here was that hands can do a good job now wprking 
on vests and other things, and later on when they go out into the working 
worid they can continue to do a good job. 

The children also copied a letter to be taken home to the parents; telling 
them about the bazaar and inviting them to come. Newspapers ^ televi- 
sion were contacted for publicity, and some articles about the bazaar 
appeared in the local papers. ^The TV station also showed the bazaar in 
action on a news broadcast. A schedule was made of the times the children 
would work in the booth, and arrangements were made to have adults 
assisting them. 
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^j^^e^tomers were delighted with their cowboy vests, which had been 
delivered to them in their classrooms. Other items were sold in booths at the 
baz^. children helped to decorate the booth. My pupils als§,visited the 
bazaW" as customers, but before doing this we had lessons on good shopping 
habits and onjffaking .change. Later on we figiyed out how much profu was ^ 
made from the bazaar and which items had been the best sellers.\C)ne 
economic lesson learned at this point \/as that the best selling iOflfci is\ot 
mecessarily Uij^^one yielding the most profit. In this case, the production cosU 
of the most popular item had been high, and it was also possible that had 
priced it too Ipw. 

JThis project had lasted k month, and I believe it was very successful. 
This is a long tim^ for these students to stay vyith one thing, but their 
enthusiasm was high, throughout. They learned ho\y to budget their time and 
be more productive. They took pride in a job .well done, Mkny adults were 
amazed at the quality of the work the children did. We had made a profit of 
$128.55 from the sale of v^sts, cohered Wagons, plants and pot holders! 
Regular academic work was riot ignored, but was integrated with economics. 
The children learned the importance of effective communication and gained^ 
confidence in their own abilities to 'do something uaeful. 
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A Trip to the Skating Rink 

This activity was desigoejj to make studentsUpBfe that income limits 
the satisfaction df^ants, to encourag^ them to produce services,^and to 
show them how U^budget their money. Many of the previous economic ideas 
v^ere to be r^pe^tedTbut in particular this unit would teach that planning jand 
budgeting help the con'sumer to allocate his or her income wisely , that if we 
postpone present consumption we. can save for future purchases,^ and that 
the production .of goods and services makes a (contribution to society, 
, The children were aske^ if they would like to go skating instead of 
having a Halloween party and were told that it would ^o^t $1.50 to skate. 
When many replied that theif^pareots would not give the^ that niuch money 
they were told that I did^hot want the parents to giVe theni the money*. There 
were four weeks before the skating party, and they ;^ould have plenty of 
time to earn the.'money or save nrioney from their al^Jwarices. We discussed 
tHeJobs that children can do to earn mooey, suCh-ajffdoTng various chores for 
relatives and neighbors. A time was set aside ea^b'day to cqllect the money 
the children brought and to have them tell the class haw^they earned it. They 
began to see that^a nickel or dime saved could sooSadd^iiptb $1.50, and they 
learned to c(Hip^and to distinguish betYejn coins of different values. The 
studehts were 5lo encouraged to plan aheia and to budget their savings. As 
a resqlt, every student was able to go on the skating trip, 

.School Bond Election 

This unit was to^how pupils that schools are financed by taxes and that 
taxes are paid by the public. The new economic ideasitrbe-kamed included 
the fact that governments provide goods and services that people cannot 
obtain individually, that government has the power to tax, that a tax is a cost 
-^to businesses and households. (but income for goverriment), that many 
people make demands on government and thai some of these deittands 
conflict and that people have some influence over government and how it 



spends tax dollars. ^ ' 

The people were about to vote on .a school bond issue, t obtained a 
jample ballot to show the ^ludents and went over it with them to explain 
each question in:detail. I emphasized the fact that voting is one way in which 
the people participate in government. The children were also able to see a 
voting machine and how it works. Th6 new words added to their vocabulary 
were tax, mills* bonds, ballot, ad valorem, and property. They saw that 
taxes are used to build and operate schools. After they had acquired an 
understandmg of each question and s^ how it would affect them and their 
parents, I had them vote. I agreed tdcast my own vote in the same way that 
- the pupils had voted in the classroom. We had discussed the ways in which 
they might be affected by the outcome of the election. Thus, in some small 
way these children participated in an election. They^aw how government 
relates to one of their daily activities— their own schooling. 
.Cpmrnunity Workers ' - ' ■ 

y ■ This part of the^proje9t helped t|ie children to develop an awareness pf 
community workers and their jobs, and an appreciation of the contribu%)ns 
made by workers. They were to learn thfe difference between the production 

■> of goods arid the production of services, and to see how our city government 
prijvides services with its tax revenues. It would become clear that families 
share the cost of m^tiy goods and services through the taXes they pay, and 
that the city government helps to keep the city orderly and healthy. The 
things we get from government are not free, but are paid, for by the people 
through a variety of t^xes. 

^, The children are aware of police officers, firefighters and teachers, so 
we began by discussing these producers of services and how thjsir salaries . 
are paid. This led to a discussion of taxes and how tax revenues are used. A 
* police officer visited the classroom to talk to the,children, and a field trip was 
taleeivlo the-polia> department. We also discussed who pays the salaries of 
producers in the private sector, such as service-station attendants, druggists 
and grocers: Ditto sheets about community workers wer^ passed out and 
discussed. A bulletin board display about community workers was arranged. 
It v)(as divided into two sec5rrons, one headed * Taxes Pay Me" and one 
entitled **Business Pays Me." The pupils would have to decicfe which part of 
the board should include their pictures of particular workers. They also 
made scrapbooks about community workers. Later, the, bulletin board 
headings were changed to * 'Producers of Goods" and ^Troducers of 
Services." " ^^ 

One means of evaluation was to note the extent to which the children 
were able to place pictures under the correct headings. They had sgme 
problems with this unit, however, for they became confused ab^t tax"es. 
They realized that taxes are used to pay police officers and firefi Jiters, for 
example, but. became confused about the grocer because they pay taxes 
when they purchase food. They also thought that a service-station attendant 
was both a producer of goods and of services because, he supplied them with 
a good when he p^t gasoline in their family's cars. They enjoyed this unit, •« 
nevertheless, and ti^arned to respect public servants. They also realized that 
public property is paid.for by everyone and that if they destroy or damage it 
they are wastjri^ their own money. . 'X- 



Dale Learns About Mpney . « 

This was hot a formal urfit, but it does show how one can help a 
youngster to change his behavior and learn an economic concept. Dale was a 
very small boy in my class who could not takp **no" for an answer and who ' 
was always kicking thfe furniture or throwing his money around. Ojie day he 
wanted to buy a pencil, but we discovered* that he did not have enough 
money. He had only four cents, whilei the pnte was five. cents. I toldiiim to 
save his four pennies and bring another one from home tomorrow. Me threw 
his pennies on the floor,' saying that they were no good because they 
wouldn't buy what he wanted. This same sort of thing happened again and 
again throjtighout the school year, but I could not convince him that the 
moneylwould have value if only he, would save it until he had enough. 

During the first week in. March another class was making and selling 
cookies. Dale had saved 15 cents to buy a cookie, but as luck would have it 
the class ran out of Qookies just as it came his turn to buy one. He threw his 
money on the ground. Later, more cookies were, made and brougjit around 
to the classrooms for sale. I asked Dale if he wanted a cookie, and he said 
yes. He tried to give mt three or.four centsJor the cookie, but I told him this 
was notlenough. We discussed- his behaviOT and he came to realize that if tie 
had saVfeHhis money he could now have the cookie. He did not get the 
- cbokie, but he had begun to learn something. Latery when popcora was 
being sold Dale was doing a little kicking and griping so Tasked him what 
was wrong. He looked up with a smile and said, **I don't haVe enough money 
for popcorn, buj. if I save it, I might have enough to buy it next time." He^ 
'then put his money in his packet and walked off. ; . . 

A Train Ride 

^ This project was srmilar to the trip to the s.katipg rink, and it dealt with 
the sarrje basic economic ideas and goals. I asked the s'tudents if they would 
like to take a train ride, ajid explained that jt would cost $1,25 per ticket. One 
bay saicf: **Let's earn the money like we did to go skating." The same 
procedures were then followed as for the skating trip. We took the train to 
visit a museum. The pupils were asked to tell the class how they had earned 
the money for-the trip, and this time they showed more self-confidence in 
their ability to earn the money.NSeveral parents commented on the value of 
this unit, for the habit of saving arh^Dlanning ahead began to be implanted, as 
opposed to the desire for immediate gratification that typifies the retaVded 
youngster. , 
Producers . of Goods 

^ The children had had an exjjerience in producing goods when they made * 
and sold cowboy vests and other iteqHi for the bazaar. This unit was to 
reinforce theif eariier learnings and add some nVw dimensions. Nc^^ they 
would learn about tfie, factors of production (labV, capital goods and rav^ 
materials) needed to produce goods, and how tho^ factors are combined. 
The role of management would also>«"tIit!cht. The^^w^ld see^that profit is 
' what is left over. after all costs have been paid, ancKhat there must be a 
•market for one's products before a profit can be made. ^ .. 

Now it was decided that we would plant seeds and grow flowers to sell 
at the bazaar. Trays were made out of milk cartons, cut in half. We practiced 
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division of labor. On^hild would put vermiculite in the cartons, another 
would plant the seed/Ta third would put, in more vermiculite^, and a fourth 
would soak the seedsVith water. The students were responsible for placing 
the trays under the^^^gl^light'- and keeping them watered. As the seedling* 
grew, they vVere transplanted to individual cartons. A record was kept of all 
expenses, and an ^vert/sing campaign wag begun. (We viewed the filmstrip' 
'^The Commercial.") Posters and flyers were made to promote our produ.cts. 
The children also made a booth to be used at the bazaar. We tried to find the 
btst '*mix" of capital', labor and ' ribtural resources. Many plants died 
because of insufficient warmth under The "gro-light," and'thia taught the 
children that they must care for their plants. We did niake a profit of about 
$4.00, however, and the, pupils had been taught to deduct costs from 
revenues to determine .profit. 

Money anc^Banking ^ 

The students had learned about fnoney and had had considerable 
experience ip counting and making change. Now they would learrt about 
bgnks and what banks do. I wanted them to know al^out the different lypes of 
accounts, loans and.jnterest. They Would see that checks are a for^of 
money also. We viewed the film ^^A Day in the Life of a Dollar BillV' several, 
times. The children drew pictur^^s to illustrate what they saw in the film, and 
we.took a trip to a bank. The film ^^It's All Mine'' and the filmstrip ^^Where 
Does Your Allowance Go?'Vwere amojig the other audio'visual materials 

were useful. During our discussions it was emphasized that money and 
banking would help us with our bazaar. ' 

To determiiT^^vvifwit they had learned from this project, I had them draw 
what they liked best about the:trip to the bank. Although some drew the vault 
and the safety deposit boxes, jseveral included the various services that 
banks perform. They were able to illustrate the uses of money. They were 
taught to honor their obligations when borrowing inoney. «te • 



Conclusion 



The descriptions of the activities given above are brief summaries of 
what actually happened in my classroom.* It is , not being suggested that 
abstract ^Conomic concept's were grasped easily by these children. It took a 
great deal of time, patience, uaderstanding. and even tiresome repetition. 
The rewards are evi<|em. 'however. The change in Dale's behavior was 
nothing short of dramaric;; and all of these mentally handicapmed children 
Should now be better a&ifc to'handle money, plan their expenditures, and 
^learn to become productive citizens in our society. . f 



* ?rhe complete report, plus supporting rpaterials. can be obtained from the Vernon R. Alden 
Library J)hio University. Athens. Ohio. 
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Introduction 

As the schdi^^ear began I w6rned about a bby who was js.itting in our 
r<k>m and doing nothing but looking out the window dSy after day, T kept- 
telling myself: **I don't think you ought to just let hfm sit." Surely, he had to 
be interfsted in something. Then I diseqvered that Anthony, this day- 
dr^amer^ had a deep interest in the television serifes^*JRoots,"'and that my 
other third-traders were also fascinateS^by this projgram, I had- not 
capitalized on this interest, hpwever, fpr fear tha^t the five white children in 
the class would not be sufficiently motivated and because our administration 
wanted u^- to^ build links between various , backgrounds', individuals and 
races, ■■ •• ■ . - ^ 

Ours is a * 'disadvantaged" neighborhood in a'^'town of 68,000, with 
three-fourths black and one-foUrth white. Th^' image- of the low-income" 
neighborhood is one of crime, drugs, unemployment ancjl dilapidated homes,;. 
As bleak as.a^y realistic picture of poverty niust be, ho>ye>^r, we can try to 
provide openings in the clpi^ds to give the economically (leprive'd child a 
glimpse of other worlds. i\ one-day economic eduction workshop that was 
held Qur^hool gave me the idea of using economics as an exciting way of 
building tllose links and of relating the TV program * *Roots" to'the problems 
pf todayl ' > 

During the workshpp in economics we were exposed to ideas presehted 
by teachers and resource people and to a tremendous display of miaterials. 
Questions were raised about how we were going to teach econotihics while 
teaching the **basics." Our principal stated that **Readipg, writing, and 
arithmetic will have little value if the child does not understand the world in 
which he or she must use those basics." This statement induced me to lea'rti 
as much as"*! could about economics and how to teach it to third graders. I 
studied the guide Economic Education for Arkansas Elementary Schools , k 
published by the Arkansas Council on Ecoijomic Education, The following 
are some of the specific goals that were estaalished: " V 

» To help the children to become aware oKthe culture of black people^ 
yesterday and today, ^ ' • S'. 

» To show how the cultural development of black people was related to 
economic patterns and^developments. * 

• To help children to understand the concepts of scarcity, needs, wants and , 



Note: This is an abbreviated versfon of a lengthy report. Those interested in seeing the 
ofnple.te report with supporting materials should write to the Vernon R. Alden Library, Ohio 
Jniversity, Athens — The Editor. , 



• productive resources, and h9w these relate to one^other. 

• To present information about ljobs and job opportunities, and to show the 
importance of education and training. ' ^ 

To instill the idea^that minorities can be successful in business ventures/ 

• To .Encourage students to think and to share their ideas. 

Develppmentdl Activities * • ' 

After having watched tlfe, first part of the'TV series 'VRoots,'' the 
children wdre full oif enthusiasm for /elating the programs to their classroom 
studies. We began by locating Afric^ on a world map, and the pupils then 
drew thdr own maps' of Africa. .Wd^pretended to be shipwrecked off the 
:C6ast of Africa with Kunta Kinte and his family. This led to a discussion of 
basic needs (food, clothing and shelter), and the children drew a mural 
depicting-the tools that early Africans used to provide for their needs. They 
were also introduced *to the concept of labor ^t this point. A comparison of 
Kunta's w^nts and needs with tho.^e of the children formed the basis for a 
fascinating discussion, and the pupils decided which of Kunta's possessions 
were wants and which were needs. The use of barter was brought inalso. We 
constructed a diorama of an African village, and this illustrated-the lack of 
modem capital goods and technology to produce Kunta's needs and wants. 

Next we discussed how Kunta and his family used the available natural 
resources around:; them— soil, water, -.plants and forest products. We drew a 
large map of Africa, and the children drew pictures- to illustrate the natural 
resources found on that continent. They prepared labels fo ideotify the 
productive resources that Kunta Kiiite and his family used to provide for 
"their needs and wants. . : 

;j Several disciplines were related to this study. During our science 
lessons we studied the plants and animals of Africa. In language arts lesions 
the pupils wrote stories and learned Inew words. Health lessons included 
analyses of Kunta's diet and its nutritional value;. I have already shown how 
geography was used and map-making: skills developed. The students drew 
nurals, made masks and constructed dioramas during their art lessons. The 
making of drums and the learning of rijpw rhythmic patterns became part of 
our music lessons. The class became so fascinated by Africa that they 
inundated the library with requests for books about that area. Some children 
even attempted to trace their own roots, by looking through family bibles and 
'interviewing older members of their families. 

African foreign exchange students from the University of ^Arkansas at 
Pine BlufT<visited our classroom and compared the simple economic system 
of Kunta Kinte with the economic systems of their countries today. They 
pointed out that the scarcity of capital resources has always prevented their 
people from producing the amount of goods and'^services produced by 
Americans. - i. ' ^ , 

.... " The episode in which Ktmta Kinte was kidnapped was alarming to the 
children. Our discussion of this segment led to a consideration of the'scarcity 
of labor in America at the time and an understanding that today we.are free 
to choose our jobs. Labor was identified as a human resource and— 
amazingly — the children themselves recognized that t}ie sl^e ship could be 
categorized as a capital resource! The arrival of Kunta Kinte in America led 
to a discussion of the division of labor on jthe plantation, asj illustrated by the 



different work of the house servants, field haiids, blsfcksmiths, and so on. Oh 
afilsld trip to the Southeast Arkansas Arts and.Science CenteT the children 
ins^cted an early American log cabin and noted the lack of "comforts'^in a 
slaye'-^uarters. We saw how ourJevel of living has changed today, but 
realized that even now- we lack all the resources needed to satisfy all our 
wai^. The fact that the slaves \vere denied the privilege^of learning to read 
caused the children to appreciate the educational oppprtunities they possfss, 
and to begin torsee that education can lead to a bettef way of life. , 

iThe/Class was pleased* and prgud when the pnncjipal exhibited our work 
at a regional principals' meeting and displayed 6ur works of art'in tKfe hall of 
the sbhooL After the final episode of the ''Roots' '.series had been( broadcast, 
we discussed the determin^on of ftufita Kinte's descendants to build better 
lives for themselves. This led to discussions of the jol^ market and various 
job opportunities: We learned how-and why Job opportunities for ex-slaves 
were scarce after the Emancipation Prociairiatioi^ and how the^ "sharecrop- 
per" and "tenant ifarmer" systems workedfWe' also saw how' the introduc- 
tion o^ more agricultural machinery ^^ced people to leave their farms and 
seek jbb^ ki the cities. The gjowth of specialization was dealt with, and soiiie 
of the children began to discuss tlie t)roblems of cjjder members of their 
families^; who cannot find" work. We saw how the demand for gopds and 
services; relates to the demand for workertf to produce them. 

A. day-long tour of the Uitiversity of Arkansas at Pine Bluff greatly 
reinforced some of these learnings, as we toured the campus and sa^w how 
each department produces highly specialized workers. When we visisted the" 
Elementaiy Education Department every member was there to greet us and 
each presented the class with an economic concept. For example. Dr. Clara 
Jennings, Head of th*e Department, introduced the concept of interdepen: 
dence by explainir^ how the various specialists in our ecpnomwiepend upon 
one another for gdbds and services. As \^ visited each depai;tVent we not 
only learned about the kinds of workers trained and what they mW study to 
qualify for employment, but what types of jobs a^e currently ajraifeble. The 
children began to recognize the importance of their own schooling^and^egan 
to identify'their own interests in the varieus departments. 

Finally, at the University we visited the Agriculture Department. The 
discussion of productive resources 6ad been a continuous activity, and I 
asked the children to notice the use of.specialized resources in the output of 
farm products. There was a lively\ihterest in this Departrnent, and this led us 
anto the production of farm goods^as a culminating activity. Through a visit 
to the Pines Vocational Technical School we sharpened ourawareness of the 
fact that special training is needed for a great variety of jobs, and we lesCWied 
more about the availability of jobs in thQ labor market. Back in the class;-oom 
the pupils were' asked fco classify the occupations according to levels of 
difficulty, rates of pay,. the extent to which the work is' exciting, being 
common or unusual, and" whether or not they would be interested in holding 
such jobs. . \ 

While visiting Some of the children's homes I became concerned about 
the fact that some wiere not being kept in^ood condition. We then went on a 
walking tour of the ai'ea with the director of the Southeast Arkansas Arts and 
Science Center, who had an appreciation of the old homes as examples of 
various types ofarchitecture? He told the children thatnheir houses were Hke 
-^people in that they have character and personality. He had them sketch'the 



different houses and note the contrastng textures of bricks and shingles, and 
the varieties of windows, arches, verandas and roofs. A:bankerVxplained to 
the class how banks provide loans to hejp'in making honi^Jmprovements, 

' and this led^ a study of the role of banks in our economyr V^, simple flow 

^ chart was made to show the place of banks in relation to Wvernments, 
businesses, homes and markets. The studjT of banks was also^related to a 
study.' of personal and family finance, including famil^ budgeting and 
personal saving. Thej^rm ''opportunity cost" was^ntroduced here, so that 
the children could uncjgrStand that a decision to purchase a particular good 
or service with their income nieant that^dme other need^or want could n'o^ 
be obtained instead. THey.^lso learned that the savings- of fanylies can be 

. used by the banks to make loans to businesses, and Jhat the savers' can thus 
receive interest on|heir money. Trips to the police departn^ent, city hall, aind' 

Jfire depajctment gave th^ children a chance to see ftbw their tax'dollars are 
used. Not allt)rQblefns can be solved by governmer^t, however, and the class 
identified the ''cluttered" neighborhood as a situation 'that they might try to 
do'somethil^g about. After discussing various ways of achieving the goaJ of 
having "neat neighborhood's," the students decided to launch a litter pick-up 
campaign and make a movie to encourage people to cl^an up the neigh- 
borhoo0/We wfotis the' script, produced the movie (also, an audiotape) and 
screened it for the rest of the student body.^Even Anthony, the daydreamer, 
gave lip some, of hjjs play time to* pick up paper, and he was selected by his^ 
ctassniates to be chaiirmah of the clean-up campaign. 

Culminating Activity * ,^ 

The TV series "Roots" had helped us to look at our heritage and to see 
our role in the American economy. AVe learned that jobs, are available to 
blacks who have &n education, and that some black pebple are beginning to 
accumulate considerable wealth. I felt the need to show the children how 
wealth can be obtained and managed. We discussed ways of increasing our 
wealth through a class project. Some children wanted to plant a garden arid 
/some preiJFerred to go into business* and operate a store. 

, tackled,the problem first by noting that we would have to work with 
our available resources. We had a simply of labor, but did our workers have 
the necessary skills in reading, tvriting, math, spelling and the like? Was 
there enough interest in the various jobs to induce the workers to produce a 
product or service? We had a limiteil aimount of space for the growing of 
crops, and the scarcity of this natursj resource meant that we would have to 
use our capital and labor resources very efficiently. Would we be able to 
cover our production costs ^nd make a profit? , ' 

To have a garden we^buld need such capital goods as plows, hoes and 
rakes. Fortunately, these could be obtained from parents and grandparents. 
We also had- to decide^hovv to divide the labor, and this was done according 
to student interests. Thfose interested in farming would work the land, while 
the others would serve as middlemen or storekeepers. Records were kept of 
the growth oT the tomato plants, and daily changes in the climate were also 
observed and noted. , 

The"business group" made preparations for the opening of their 
market. We.took a trip to a supermarket to learn how to display our goods in 
an attractive way, and to see how the workers in the store dealt with 



customers. Samples of advertrsements from newspapers were brought to/ 
class to give us| idea* for promoting our own products, A bulletin board ^ 
displs^ was arranged-, to illustrate the various, uses of advertising media, 
Readiitg lessons! Were used to develop the vocabulary necessary, to create , 
effective ads. ! . ^ 

A boy whci was good at' math was selected to be the store's firet 
' manager. He bojlrowed $5,00 from the bank (I served as banker) t£) cover the 
' necessary " start-up /^asts," Employee^ Were required to fill out job^pplica- 
'I tion forms and to be interviewed. i\fter considering a large riuipber of names, 
1 ';Tlfe Mad Farmer's Market'^was chosen for our classroom stofe. Posters 
were made and circular^ were printed and distributeji. There was so mtich 
dhthusiasm for this project that the childreft actually complained when' the " 
beU announcing the end of the school day was rung. ^ 

' Opening-day was not a success. The pupils tad to learn the hard way 
that they were in competition with other stores; Their parents, who were 
expected to buy their output, informed them that tfie prices were too high. 
They checke*ff prices b^ng charged in regular stores and reduced their own 
prices accordingly. They had to learn, also, that. they could not sell their 
goody if there was hb demand for them. Sales ^improved, and so did the 
•business acumen'of the children. They advertised tomato plants as **the 
special Of the house"- and made enough on these to start e^^Tiing a profitv^ln 
fact, a local gardener offered to buy all the tonlato and pepper plants they 
v.pould grow,-As experience in management* v^as gained, various students 
took turns running the store. When the schoohyear ended, the store had 
covered its costs and earned a profit of $23.00. Our workers had received^ 
wages, but they had to pay taxes- onltieir incomes. We used the money taKen«^<sni 
Jn taxes to buy a new tether ball, an^^ti^^ed the $23.00 pr-ofit among t^e 
studerfife'who had m^de such a success ortMir enterprise. ^ v."^ 

" Reflections * ^ ' . . r 

" . This report cannot, adequately explain our economics project. One 
would have to be there — day by day — to feel what I and my pupils felt. It . 
.was a feeling of sheer joy. The children learned concepts that I would nev^r 
have imagined ;eight^ear-olds could learn. This was not mere rote learning, 
for they were able to use those concepts in a variety of activities. If a child 
can enjoy the learning experience,'nt.is probable that tHe experience will be 
remembered a,nd applied in future economic decisions. Only a few of our ^ 
nianV activities have been reported here, and it wouM take another hundred 
'"'pages just to recount kll the fun we had. Most importantly, perhaps, I believe 
that c^timism about the future was instilled in these children. 

■ V ■ ' ' ' - ■ \ . 
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The Toy Facbiy 
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An/^^onomics Curriculum in First Grade 



> • ^ Kathleen G. Payne 

Adams Elementary School* Wichita, Kansas^ 



fntroducNon 



My 22p pupils were, for the most part, typical first graders. All came 
from^middle-inconae families ;-SeveVal werev living with only one parent. In 
most of the IWo-parent hou^geholdStoth parents- had jobs' outside the home; 
^ nevertheless, they Showed an interest in the school's activities. Only two of 
the children had problems of an unusual nature. One of the:se Kad aleamigg 
disabUity and another had emotional problems. It was the latter bof whosi^ 
^ behavior stimulated me to develop my first econogmics unit, i * 

This particular chfld^would actually eat his crayons or deliberately^break 
them into two pieces, drop the pieces on the floor, and step on them. I had 
tried everything'l ^ould think of, but nothing seenied to work. Meanwhile, I 
was taking a course in economics for' elementary teachers at Wichita ^tate 
^University and was required ttf make/up a lesson module based on Lawrence' 
Senfesh's Our Working Worlds I wanted to use the ideas contained in tliis 
\ book, but my major jcorfcem w,as to relate the economic concepts to tli? 
needs of the children. The basic hum^n wants for food, clothing and shelter 
^ere being satisjped for these children in their homes. For them to under- 
stand the ''unlimited wants vs. limited resources" problem we would have 
to focus on a want of another nature^ ^ 

One problem with which the children could identify was the fact that we 
needed fish for our veFy large"^quarium. I did nol want to buy the flih myself 
.orask parents to give money. This is 4he way things are usyally done, but the 
children learn little— if anything — ^from it. My husband suggested that I let 
the chUdren earn the money to buy the fish. I replied, "There's not much- 
first graders- can do to e^ mone/. All we can do right now is color pictures, 
and 'crayon stomper' Won't even do that!" Our conversation led to the idea 
that coloring had to be presented to "crayon stomper" in such a way that he 
would really want to color things. Perhaps we could make crayon pictures 
and sell them.., The crayons were part of our limited resources, and perhaps if 
. the "stomper'*' saw the need to make the pictures he would be less inclined 
to destroy the capital goods (the crayo^ needed to produce them. Our ' 
Crayon Art Fair, as the unit was called, /rtius preceded the establishment of 
the toy factory that .will be described later. It was based upon a need that the 
pupils recognized, and was motivated by a real problem that they had to 
solve. In the process of studying economics we would draw upon m^fthe- 
matics,s^nce, career education, language skills, writing and«art, a/wfll as 
social studies. 

Among the specific. goals were to teacljjhej 

' • wants are jinlimited bi^t resources are lir^ 
• we must donserve o*ur resources; 

'i4 , ^ 2^ 




• wise choices must be made in the use'of resources; 

• people depend upon one another for their needs and wants 

• division labor can increase productivity; ^ 
capital is needed to .start and to operate a business; ^ 
money is us,ed to exchange goods and to measure values; 

• {Prices are affected by supply and. demand. • 
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water one 6hild exclaimed, "Mes. Payne, we've got a problem. We don't. 
hai(e any fish for the aquarium." The vyhole class then^jpined in on a' 
/'discission vOfihow'we M some fish. The sUggestions^nged froi|jL 

getting fish frojpi a grandparent's fi^tank to obtaining money fj^m a b2nk tor v 
biiy the fi she When onie suggested that their" parents buy th^fish, ClndjJ^^ 
rt^narked^ "But thp'n they wouldn't^long to all of us." Finally the idea a ' 
class projeci to €am the money eirierged.^With'a* few indirect hinlsVSone; 
student Qame'^p with the notion of n^aking color.picture^ to<fsell. Tfais was 
received with ^;reat enthusiasm by . the dass^^^iOT it yas something 'that 
ficvefyon^ could do. Immediately, crayons berame objects of-^eat inipor- 
tance t^every child, and it was soon evident that the-problejm of "crayon" 
stomping" was going to bp solved. , , , I 

But N^uld anyone buy our pictures? To find*«rut, w^ planned a survey of 
the other classes iii the school. This was done as part 'of a math lesson. We 
prepared graphs of the replies and'.ifound that children from grades one^ 
through. six would be vViiling; to pay^a penny.apiece for our pictures. The 
children excitedly began to drauapictures, using every spare moment. And 
ima^ne the joy felt by the teacher when the "crayon stomper" turned out 
some of the most worthwhile crayon pictures. . ^ 

I began to fear that they would work so fast that quality would suffer. 
But this, too, was taken care of by the children themselves. Theytegan to 
look at each picture with a critical eye and soon established some rulesJer 
making good pictures. The pupils kept ed|rh otHer in line, for everyone 
seemed willing to accept the rules, and do jfdditional work on a picture that 
had not been deemetf'good enough for the Crayon Art Fair. For example, 
each picture had to tell a story, to be neat, to t)e pretty, to be colorful^, and to 
be free from 'rips' and creases. Stories such as Disney's "The Brave Little 
Tailor and the Giant" (available on fiknstrip) prbvided them with ideas. 

. Every day someone would say, ''We've got another problem . . ." We 
kept a list of all the preblems l?hat cropped up. Strange as ilmay seein, it was 
the "crayon stomper" U'ho started a carfipaign to conserve paper. A 
tialf-fiilish6d picture discarded in the waste basket would be rescued and 
finilshed by the student. Indeed, this boy Was given the title "head picture 
fixer.upper." He would not let. any picture be discarded if it could possibly 
be made into a finished product. , . ' 

There were too few qrayons to go around, and thus^it was impossible for 
evejryone to be working on their pictures at the same time-. This led to a lively 

* Because space is limited, only a brief summry of the original report of 126 pages can be 
included in this booklet. The complete report can be obtained from the Vernon R. Alden 
Library, Ohio University, Athens. ^ 



barter system, whereby thosfe with surplus paper would trade paper for' 
crayons. Those who traded wisely would end lip with the right combination 
of^roductive Resources. The childreojiad to come iip with solutions for a 
>s^ mimbei" of problems, and they often made very wise decisions. They decided 
I .■ replace individual production wi^h an assembly line to improve the output 
> of birthday cards. They suggested a visit to an art museum to learn, how b^'st 
, V to exhibit their pictures. They found thaj they woiild have ^6 prepare 

f aavertisements to promote the sales of tfeeir product. 
' J As the date of the Art Fair approached, the children* worked more 
^ feverishly. Tables werp decorated and" displays were made. The ''crayon 
• stqmper" nriade a large teepe^ of paper io. display several Indian pictures. 

Spepialized jobs we're assigned to various ''Workers.'' Experiencep'roved to 
, l)e a good teapher. After one group of customers had visited the%ir (the 
-second gra'ders Avefe the first to come); the class decidecf that a better 
airangement of the pictures was needed. JThe children" insisted on doing 
. things for. themselves. Our Cashierrefused his hiother's offer of help wxth the 
handling of: th^. money. The fair v^s a success. We not only: sold 'every 
^ ' ^picture, but even had^jgfers for the decorations! Our total revenue of l$l9:.30 

• was. far above the $3.00 oi: s5 we had expected; The cla^s acquired a feeling 
j6f.-confidenc,e>, for their work'was actually valued and wanted by mother 
4)eople. More impqrmnt,' perha'ps,- is thg fact that they had idientified and 

. ,^olv;c#vtheir own problems. Atld^ ''crayorT stomper" no longer existed, as 
, '-such.- ■ • 'i^^ . ^ ■ ' .'i' ry': 

\j- After the Ajt Fair, the class not onl]^ had the' fish t^ey wanted but a 

surphjs of $11 .45 to usii fOr'sdnrie future want or need/In eariy Noye^^^ 
] viewed the filmstrip 'TohkaTpy Factpry;" whieh gave them thfe^^^ 
establishing a factor>^in the eiasisrooi^.^ilie filmstrip^had, show 
factory is/organized an^ what factor^ of production are need^d^^jTl^^ , 
then did/Tesearch in" eraft books and raagaxines to find ideas. fq^?;tbys-^ey • 
would^e able to manufacture. They had to consider available i;esourcesf; 
^ ^includmg waste materials thatrinighf be recycled. They still hadl^^yQns and 
Ajgaper, and they had gained^valuaBte experience in graphic desighv'.One boy 
pm^ced* a .graphic design for a^^'Ttreman's Game" that poS^^be nrfass 
^ produced. Thus, he became the" first department ' manager. then 
" developed a ''Happy Face' Game," an^ she too foynd. herself ii^^^^ 
rial position, faced with all the problems that such a positipti emails) Some 
piipils worked individually at first, but as time went on thj^yVMegan to find 
that they could improve production by working together. A \*OyGoring Book 
Publishing Company" w^ formed and used the assembly Imd^ 

• The children learned the" need for planning and efficient .^ga 

The Toy Factory grew, and more departments were added! manufacr 
tured play money, while another produced puppets made fr^m tin cans. An 
employment office was established and "want ads'^' placed ijn the bullet^ 

' board. A payroll system was set up, so that workers could rigceiveiwages^d 
jgianagers coul^ get salaries. A bank was created in which empjoyees could 
deposit their- earnings. An awareness of job responsij^ilities e™rged, and- 
children learned , to work together. -> { 

More and n\9re. departmen^^^ were created, ^nd soon ihere was a 
scarcity of worker's. They discovered the concept of interdeifendence, for 

>:they had to work together to ov^rc^e a number of problent^^ A supply 
house had to be opened, introducing tife need^for another kifiofipf record- 



keeping. When money ran low, stock certificates .were issqcci to raise more 
capital, Some had to borrow from the bank to obtain needed supplies. These 
problems were, of course, related to math Icfssons. The company even had to 
initiate a training program to give somtj' workers the necessary skills. 

As **Grand Opening Day" approached, prices had to be.determined for 
each toy, sales slips had tO'be prepared, signs had to beinade, and a coding 
system had to be established for each item. Pupils from another elementary 
school made a trip across town to shop at our store, buying no fewer than 
*100 toys. Our students had their first experience as sales clerks. Graphs were 
made of the number of different toys sold. This showed which items were . 
most popular. It was decided that we had to increase our advertising for 
Jl^s that were not selling well.' For example, a large pirate ship was made to 
advertise th)e''*pirate's toys." Seeing the need for maximum eficiency, the 
class decided that each worker would now be placed only in jobs in which he 
or she had had experience. After the second "wave" of customers h^d 
visited our store, we found that we had to reduce the prices on some items. 
Before lohg, every toy had been sold. 

An 'Analysis of the Outcomes 

It is possible to analyze a learning experience of the type described 
above by CTamining each phase and prepaiing a step-by-step account of each 
j^ase. The forimt I used for this was to start with the "Emerging Econonfii'c 
IdeaV' For example, at the beginning of the Toy Fact9ry project the 
epief^ng econonik idea was the conflict between unlimited wants and 
limited resources \yhich necessitates the limiting of present consumption to. 
.ensure future production. Next, .the, "Pre-Active" pha^e was described. 
This proyide^^_^3^ground j^Ad shows what went on before a classroom 
activity«ook place. The "Pre-Active" phase at the start of the project 
included >he Crayon Art Fair, for example. Then ther^is a "Vocabulary" 
section wKich/ lists key concepts and de'fines them. The terms wants, 
savings, antt Work were listed for the very first fShase of the Toy Factory 
project. Thii is followed by a narrative account of the classroom experience, 
with verbatijpri quotations of some comments madO'y ^he teacher and the ^ 
pupils. This shows how the activity was motivated, developed and culmi- 
nated. One motivational factor ih this case was the question of what to do 
with the $11.45 we had left after the Crayon Art Fair. Another was a 
discussion of pets, engendered by my wearing of a badge containing the head 
of a horse. (The children knew that I owned a horse.) The badge had been 
made in my economics class, using a- machine that costs about $36.00. ^ 
Almost immediately the pupils began to discuss ways of earning the money 
to buy such a macftine, and thus the idea of the Toy Factory was born. 
Finally, there is a section on "Evaluation." Thus, evaluation is an on-going 
and developmentaJprocess, and not simply something'that occurs at the end 
of a unit of study. For instance, during this early part of the project I noted 
that th^ children did not expecl to obtain money for the machine from 
parents, the principal or the teacher (as they had before the Crayon Art 
Fair), but quickly suggested that they earn the money themselves. I 
considered this to be evidence that a valuable lesson had been learned, and 
that there had been an important attitudinal change. Altogether, nearly 30 
phases were described in this fashion for the Toy Factory project. Although " 
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this requires a great deal of time and work, it results in a very detailed 
account .of the total learning experience, provides both an on-going and 
summative evaluation, enables the teacher and other educators to analyze 
the project, and provides clear ''how-to-do-it'' guidance for others who 
might wish to adopt this strategy for teaching economics. 

Objectives had been stated for each part of the project (such as learning' 
to use graplrs to keep records of sales), and these were usually specific and 
measurable. The childreA did learn the meanings of economic terms, such 
as profit, measure of value, bank, capital, specialization, scarcity and 
interdependence. They learned them by experiencing them, not through rote 
memorization or abstract theory. In addition, however, there were valuable 
outcomes that cannot be measured objectively. Communication barriers 
between children were broken down as they shared their interests and 
cooperated in a common effort. They learned to appreciate the value of 
efficiency and hard work. They became self-reliant and had the great 
satisfaction of producing something that others saw as having value. Many 
letters from parents as well as front other educators attested to these 
outcomes. } 

Finally, I have seen a change in myself as a teacher. When I began my 
course in -economic education I hardly knew what economics meant. . 
Through the encouragement of the instructor, the other students and my 
husband, and through a give-and-take with the sharing of ideas, I began to 
have the confidence to go ahead and t;each things that I thought I was not 
prepared to teach. I let the unit evolve, and I learned as problems arose. I let 
the children work out the solutions to these problems. Because of this the 
scope of my teaching was enhanced and my enthusiasm for economic 
education grew tremendously. I strongly recommertd economic education to 
other teacher^h 




Socioeconomic Action— We Pay ^ 
for Play 

' Economics for Second Graders 

Arlette Millef i 

Fair Park Primary School. Little Rock, Arkansas 

Introduction 

Although we live in a free enterprise economy, government plays a 
major role in economic affairs. I decided to teach economic concepts to 



second graders as those concepts relate to governhnent, and I developed 
learning experiences to achieve the following basic objectives: 

1. To see the role of government in meeting consumer needs and 
demands. ' 

2. To q^derstand the economic factors relating to the financing of 
government functions. 

3. To learn and to apply principles relating to resource analysis, 
.:_ys^. _budgeting» modeling and planning. 

One of the second grade books included a suggestion that pupils design 
and build a model park, and this seemed to be a good vehicle for actively 
involving the children in problem-solying and decision-making. Fortunate^y, 
our city was in the process of planning tx new park complex, and perhaps we 
could participate in some small way, I contacted the Director of City Parks 
and Recreation, and he suggested that the children design and select play 
equipment for the park complex being planned. This made our project much 
more interesting and meaningful, for we learn by doing, and purposeful 
activity stimulates and motivat,es learning as nothing else can. 

In the process of designing and building a model park and playground, 
the students would learn to work together cooperativdy. They would begin 
to understand such economic concepts as specialization, jnterdependence, 
opportunity co&t, the circular flow, the factors of proi^ction, and human 
needs and wants. They would learn about our differertUevels of government, 
community and city relationships, and how **govefi?PSient by the people" 
works. Such skills as map-reading were to' be taughJ^an^^the children.were 
to have opportunities to make decisions, solve /proBlems, improve their 
reading, organize information^and^entify their ON^mfeelings and values. 

L«aming Activttiec / 

Using the steps set forth in the^book Economic Education for Arkansas 
Elementary Schools t I designed a problem-solving poster. The children wehe 
shown how to use thi^ model to work out problems. It was not long before a 
real problem situation emerged. Two children actually came to blows gver 
who would be first to use'some play equipment. With the whole class looking 
on, we referred to' the chart and discussed this problem. First we identified 
the problem, and then decided what our goal was — to get along well with 
each other. Next we discussed the choices available — ^fight it out, play 
elsewhere, let the playground' aide make a decision, or take turns. The 
child ren^ecided that taking turns was the best choice. The pupils began to 
realize that as we live and work together we must follow certain riilts. 
Classroom rules were formulated by thie group in a democratic fashion, .and 
those rules were written on a chart that was kept on display. 

The concept of interdependence was taught through a study of commu- 
nity helpers and of the ways in which families need each other. The children 
drew pictures on one half of their papers showing a situation depicting a 
need, and on the other half they drew the producer who meets that need. 
Each picture was displayed on the bulletin board and the artist told about his 
i>r her picture. The idea that we need each other; was continually stressed 
uidfajpplied in helping one another, in cleaning up the room, and so on. We_ 
;aw how I as a teacher need other producers to provide the goods and 
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services I use in educating children. The film **Goods and Services" served 
as a'stimuiusifor language arts stories about our roles as cQjil^mers; and we 
read the poenY **At Your Service." Several other economic concepts were 
introduced in various ways. We dealt with choice-making by discussing how 
a girl might -spend a dollar, noting that the items she did not buy instead of 
the doll she chose were her opportunity costs. 

. Map studies included learning about boundaries, and how they help to 
identify governmental divisions. A chapter in our textbook dealing with the 
payment of dues to clubs was used to introduce a parallel situation in which 
people pay a portion of their incomes to the government, in taxes. A circular 
flow chart was developed a^ this point for a bulletin board display. This 
showed how government uses its tax money. Just as in the payment of club 
dues, we give money , but we get something back as well. Pictures of 
government buildings, such as the nation's Capitol, were displayed. Good 
citizenship was stressed, and one boy learned how his mother (a Viet- 
namese) could become a United States citizen. We used role-playing to learn 
how the city council meets and how laws are enforced. 

It was not until March that the idea of having the children design a 
playground and build a model park began to be implemented. The Director 
of City Parks and Recreation visited the classroom to discuss the project 
withAc^dents. At about the ^ame time, we were reading the sjory of howi^ 
FredaS^fk Olrnstcd designed Central Park in New York City. Thiis, the class 
was enthused aoout the visit of our own Director of City Parks and was 
prepared to ask numerous questions. They learned, too, that he was a 
producer who provided a service through our local government and who 
derived hi^ income from our taxes7*7^:bQut two dozen questions the children 
had dictated in advance were listed on tfit chalkboard. 

/ The following week a designer with^hq Parks Department came to the 
classroom and spoke to the children about how to design a park. He brought 
a contour model for us to see and showed us the design for another new park 
in Little-Rock. Each child received a design and plan for one of the parks. JHie 
explained how costs are estimated, and listed on the board the things Jthe 
children should include in their design for the park. He warned about sugh 
things as putting baseball diamonds near busy streets. The students then 
began to draw designs, and work was begun on a model park. We4pok a field 
trip to the site of the park to observe the terrain ancf see where the 
playground would be located. Thkr also became a science-lesson, for wd 
studied the natural environment, types of trees and the like. 

One of the most important activities was the selection of the equipment 
that would be needed for a playground. The children worked in groups to 
examine catalogues,- discuss costs, and make value comparisons. We knew 

Sow itiuch motley \youId be available for .^he.equipfnent ($13,000), and now 
^e had to decide^how best to use our jscarce reiouree, The class had already 
epn'intfoducejJ'to the fact tha^, rriqnieyis m^yium of exchaijge^ but ma^^^ , 
le^son^ Vt'ere needjeiivtp help th^ to und^r^tartd how much* $1.3,000 i§,/After^ 
■the costs had^been stpdieid for eacWtfe^ >\^ie'tQok^Votes.to see wh-iith oneS to 
select:-Whdn ixibre:th^^^^^^ m^dpj was'^^^ would select the one ' 

that had the mo3t things on it\f, and wo.Sffcf'^W^ money it . 

would cost. ConSider^tiori /vVias^ g^V^ ofyeflUiipniieht so: that 

handicapped children and eventabiJjij^i'biH^il^^^ use. 
It was realized that the equipjnent tte^dW' r^^ 



cost. An architect who also works as a voluriteer in the schools helped us 
with our design and model. She taught the children how to measure 
accdrately and how to make scale models. The youngsters^ often proved to 
be quite perceptive, as when ^ley suggested that picnic benches .should be 
placed near the playground so that parents could eat while watching their 
children play. 

Twp pupils were elected by the class to choose the best design, ^t is 
interesting to note that they came to the same conclusion that I and our 
visiting architect had reached. The problenrt-solving approach was used 
throu^out. In deciding on the best plan for a bike trail ^d playground they 
actually combined the best ideas from two »»pils' designs. We used this 
incident as an example of representative govmtment in action. 

' The children became specialists, using the aptitudes and skills they were 
developing. Some were **building specialists," some wefe painters, some 
were playground equipment constructors, and so on. Our model was .taking 
shaikh and beginning to look like a real park. When it was completed we held 
a ''Parent Party" so that mothers and fathers could view our work. A contest 
had been held to see who could design the best cover for the invitations, and 
the students voted to decide which design to use. The children explained our 
project and such things as the circular flow model to the parents. Pictures of 
our field trips and various phases of our vyork were on display, alongrwith 
examples of the pupils* stories and poems. ^ * / 

The officials from the Parks Department could not attend the pa4;ty, but 
they did come to our class the. following week to receive our park model and 
our analysis of the costs. The Director promised to try to^ build the 
playground as the students had designed it and with the equipment they had 
chosen. He arranged to have our park model put on display in the City Hall. 

Outcomes 

Our regular school routines had been followed while the class was 
building the park model, but the learnings from that project also had an effect 
on other parts of the curriculum. The best evidence that learning has 
occurred is that the student applies a fact or concept to a different situation. 
For example, when one pupil remarked that she loved the ''free" books in 
our library 1 asked her if they were really free. She replied that the people 
who pay taxes to the government that buys the books for us bear the cost of 
the books, and thus they are not free. A mother who happened to be helping 
in the library at the time was astounded by the child's reply and said that she 
Avished all children would learn this concept. Our study of natural resources 
•was related to lessons in science, and there was a poster contest for soil 
conservation week. During creative writing the pupils Wrote stories about 
what would happen if our natural resources were.used up; and we discussed 
human and capital resources as well. When a dentist visited the school 
during dental health week we talked about him and his nurse as producers of 
a special service, and noted how technology helps to make them more 
effective. | 

The incidental learning that took place was immeasurable. The p^rk 
model was a huge success, and many adults could not believe that it fad 
been produced by children of this age. We had a constant flow of visitoi^ to 
our' room to see the^ model, and we explained our work to other classes. 



There seemed to be a ^'ripple effect/' as skills developed during the park 
model project were transferred to other situations. For example, the thi/igs 
they had learned about measuring and drawing were used later whenthe 
children were making ''thank you'' cards. (This was done at their own 
volition.) The children became more observant. Several reported to the class 
on news broadcasts concerning our government; and many asked questions 
about the functions of government. The results of both a teacher-made test 
an<J a standardized test (the Primary Test of Economic Understanding, 
available from the Joint Council on Economic Education) showed that most 
of the basic concepts included in those tests had been learned. 

Some of the most important learnings cannot be measured by tests, 
however. The sense of pride in accomplishment and the feeling of group 
togetherness were evident but. impossible to measure. Arrangements were 
made- to let the class make a formal presentation of our park model to the 
Mayor of Little Rock. Two TV staffons and a newspaper covered this event. 
Imagine the^xcitement \yhen the children saw themselves on two different 
news prb^ms on the' same day! Articles about us- appeared in two 
newspapers^. There were other rewards as well. While we were touring the 
City Hall we visited the Parks Department office^ and were ddighted to see 
our^ ^;thank you'' poster on the wall behind the designer's table. An 
organization of school volunteers also publicized our work. These unex- 
pected outcomes provided the perfect ending to a fun .project. The en- 
'thusiasm for" learning about government and our economy generated by 
being involved in an active and meaningful way will', hopefully, grow as the 
children mature and become' adult citizens coping with the problems of 



tomorrow. 



^Note: This is an abbreviated version of u lengthy report which 'also included mu-h 
supporting material. The Original project can be obtained from the Vernon R. Alden Library 
Ohio University, Athens — The Editor. , 
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Good Ideas in Brief: Primary Level 

— . ^ — . .T- 



llilCHELA HAVENER of Fairview Elementary School mF-ort Smith, 
Arkansas, taught her second graders economics by relating the basic 
concepts to something very familiar to the children— the ^^houses we live 
in." The pupils observed the differences in the houses they saw while on the 
way to school and arranged a bulletin board display on houses. They learned 
that natural resources, labor and capital resources are used irf^ building 
homes, and that division of labor makes home-construction faster and more 
efficient. They also saw how competition affects the home-building industry 
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and how the profit motive stimulates construction. Local industries involved 
in housing construction (sich as a brick factory and a sand and gravel 
company) provided brochures and other useful information. A study was 
made of local resources used in the building of a housli, and the children 
made scrapbooks to Illustrate their findings. Analyses were made of the 
effect of consumer den[iand and of why the prices vary for different kinds of 
dwelling units. The ^^ole of banks was studied, and the law of supply and 
demand was applied to the local housing market. The costs of operating a 
house were also examined, as the children learned about mortgages, utilities, 
taxes, insurance and the like. Poems about'houses, stories, dramatizations, 
5eld trips, resource persons, and games were used liberally. The Primary 
Test of Economic Understanding was administered on a pretest, posttest 
i)a8is. A substantial gain in the mean score suggests that one can teach a 
preat many economic concepts ^imj^ by focusing on one industry in which 
:hildfen have an interest. ^ * 

. " ■, , 

ELLEN J. LORBER of the Centennial School in Bloomington, lllifiois, 
capitalizes on her first graders' interest in fairy tales to teach some basic 
5conomic principles and concepts. For e;5ample, the children discuss the 
leeds and wants of the Characters in **Goldilocljs and the Three Bears," 
Uustratijig^se with drawings and cut-outs. **Props" consisting of teddy 
)eto; a doll, ch^rs, and the like, are us§d to add realism. The concepts of 
leeds and wants are applied also to **Little Red Riding Hood" and **The 
rhree Little Pigs." The children draw pictures of the characters and of their 
leeds and wants, cut them out, and paste them in a. **Needs and Wants. 
look."tFilms, records, flannel boards, and games are used also.yQther 
:oncepts taught in this manner are goods, services, prGducer,"and copumer. 
i»f s. Lorber developed a 24-item nonverbal test t6 use on a pretpstTposttest 
;asis. Although there was a five-month interval between test administra- 
|6ns, the gain in the mean score was substantial and statisticajly significant 

HARRIETT B.' WILSON, a' volunteer in the Head Start Project [in 
tome t Georgia, has developed a number of lesson plans and activities to 
each sojme economic concepts to very young children. To. show how the 
Wngsr we need and want are.produced, Mrs. Wilson prepared flip charts/ 
epicting a factory^, tools, machines, workers, etc. This was followed up 
nth an activltty' jn which the pupils themselves became producers of 
Lool-Aid and had to determine the various steps in the production process, 
'o teach^^the concept ** specialization," Mrs. Wilson 'Wrote a story ,''**The 
"hree'pttle.Pigs Who Leamed .to Specialize." The story showed how a 
unily of pigs could produce more if each specialized in what he or she could 
o best. The children then discussed specialization in their own faniijies, and 
oted how ^specialization is used in such familiar enterprises. as grocery, 
tores and dairies. The children were divided into tw^b groups to produce , 
udding, revealing that the group employing specialization was more pro- 
active. Role-playing situations were set up to teach the circular flow, ^the 
ihctions of money, and the role of banks. The youngsters learned what 
ixes arc, and another set of flip charts was prepared to show the various 
5rvices,provided by government. Learning centers were established in the 
assroom where children could acquire, skills in counting money, identifying 
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prices, ahd shopping for goods. The culminating activity was a **flea market*' 
in which the children.were able to biiy and sell goods. Mrs. Wilson used a 
simple test on a pTetbst, posttest basis. The mean score on the pretest was 
63.6; on the posttest i^^was 80.2. (Only a fe\V of the activities bave been 
included in this summary.) 

DOROTHY YOHE of the Fern Hill Elementary School in West 
Chester, Pennsylvania, has developed a large; number of techniques and 
materials tor teaching economic concepts to kindergarten children. A 
''Kinder Shopping Mall" was set up in the classroom containing a simulated 
bank; florist shop, shoe mart, gift shop, travel agency, and other * 'busi- 
nesses." A V.I. P. ("Very Important Producers") Club was formed to make 
the children aware of the fn^y people— from laundry workers to police 
officers-— who provide us with' goods and services. Local 'resource people 
became members pf this Club. A */Mix and Match Gam^'"' was created, 
consisting of three types of car^s^ representing occupations, capital goods 
(tools and equipment), and letters of the* ^phabet associated with the 
occupations. Cards are dfealt, and the winners are those who can obtain a set 
of three card^ th^t go together— one showing a particular occupation, one 
depicting the capital items used in that occupation, and one giving a letter 1 
associated with the job. In the *'You Giiess' Who!" game the children get 
"cartOon career cards" *and act out the occupation depicted on the cards. 
The first child to identify the occug§tion the actor is pantomiming becomes 
thie next performer. A **Consumer^ay" is held, during which the children 
can buy items donated to a '^schoofj^eneral store." The money is donated to 
the Cancer Fund. This is followed by an analytical exercise in which the 
children conapare.the prices they paid for their purchases with prices for 
* similar goods charged in ile^by stores. They attempt to explain why the 
school store can charge lower prices, thus learning something about the 
operating c.osts of a real business firrh. These are but a few of the many 
methods used. ' . _ 1 — 



) ■ ■ ' .■ ' ' 

DIANE REINKE and JILL HAINLEN of the ZQnewood Elementary 
School in Brooklyn Park, Minnesota, teach economic concepts to their 
second graders through career developme^nt in a btisiness enterprise. The 
students wrote and produced a book which they then sold to parents, friends 
and educators. A local bank provided^ajtpan to jpay for vsirious capitalxosts. 
After paying all their , expenses and repaying their loan with interest, the 
pupils had a^ handsome- profit which they donated to the school library. 
Simulations, group discussions, Audiovisual materials, games, field trips, 
and many other activities were also used to teach such concepts as 
opportunity cost, 'moh€^, wants, needs, productive resource^, supply, 
demand, circular flow, division of labor hnd scarcity. The children l^ai^ed to^ 
perceive themselves asl5oth producers and consufners, and^visualized the 
relationships among consumer, business firm and banking system. They 
explored the ways in which various workers depend upon one another and 
identified skills ^nd interests that might lead to particular careers. An 
econonjics test was administered on a pretest, posttest basisl The posttest 
score was nearly double that of the pfetest mean score. * 
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MARY M. GROSSMAN ^fitft Elementary School in Eastlake, Ohio, 
has developed four units for teaching economics and the free enterprise 
system to her combined secoi^ £lnd third-grade class. (The units can be 
adapted tp oth^r levels, however.) These well-or^|i}ized units start with a 
series of questions wh&qh can help. the teacher to fui'd out how much the 
children already 'know about the unit topio^ffixkmple: VfhM is & service 
occupation?) Goals and behavioral objectives are listed, as ye the key 
economic "terms contained in the unit. The various aqtivities and the 
ma|erials (such as filmstrips and films), to be used are list^ and described. 
There are also discussion questions and **enrichment activities" siich as 
drawing^ictures of the jobs in which thepupil^are interested and identifying 
the other occupations that depend upon those jobs. Fi^nally, there ai^ review 
(questions and unit tests. Some of the activities 'are similar to those 
to^monly reported in the Awards Program entries, such as the formation of 
a business enterpriise. Onet)f the unusual activities, however, was having the 
Students interview the mayof of Eastlake. They asked questions about such 
^hings at8<getting more sidewalks and having all the streets plowed during 
Snowstorms. From his answers they could see that available resources are 
i^ot always sufficient to meet all pur wants, ^iss Grossman also had the 
puplils identify local business fifms and write to.them for fUirther information. 
Thus, her ui^ts i^fiade good use of local resources and resource,people. 




Pupils in Mary Grossman's class at Tafl Elementally Schooljn Eastlake, Ohio, leam about the 
free enterprise system by producing and selling goods. This young entrepreneur is fmding that 
tht customer wdnts to be sure of the quality of the product before making a purchase. 
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' • DEBORAH FORD of the Crestyyood Elementary School of Las Vegas, 
Nevada, had her third graders set up a ''city" in her classroom, A 
/ government was. established, a classroom currency was printed, laws were 
passed<with fines for violating them), andJbusinesses were started. Careful 
planning went into this project. Before opening their own hamburger stand, 
for example, the children made trips to hamburger stands in the area to learn 
how such a business is operated. Other products were manufactured alsq, 
V'^'^Mr parts' For example, mathematics lessonsi 

included the determining of prices^and the** computation of taxes. 



BETTV SEAMAN and DIANE StOlJT of the Ranchwood Elemeniary 
School, Yukon, Oklahoma, have developed a second-grade project cklled 
**Money Makes Money This included many of the activities normally 
reported in the Awards entries — visiting community businesses, creating a 
mural of a city, studying various careers, relating the state's history to 
economics, establishing classroom busines^firms, establishing a class bank, • 
' and the like. The evaluation scheme was multifaceted, involving aneqdotal " 
. records, observations of pupil behavior in economic situations, feedback 
^ from parents, the making of an audiotape on their learnings, writing creative 
stories, respond|ing to research questions, and the use of a formal objective 
rj test. One of the uncommon practices relating to the evaluation is that these,, 
teachers did an item analysis of the test results. That is,, they' provided 
"percentage correct" scories^for each item on the test instead of aggregate 
scores. This enabled them to determine which concepts had been mastered 
completely and which ones were "still giving the children some trouble. For 
example^ 100 percent of the class was^ able to identify the definition of „ 
'*bfflF<£^ but only 73 percent knew how to categorize **the money you have 
inthe^^'' 




Iiilermfediate Level: Grades 4-6. 



CHAPTER TWd 



Monkey Business Is Money Businesi 

Fifth Graders Make an Economic Study 
of a Community Issue 



Polly Gray 

Washingron Intermediate School/ Little Rock, Arkansas , ' 

Back§round and Goals , . ■ 

The study described in this report was the outcome of the efforts of 
^ young people, who are begirining to recognize their responsibilities as 
participating citizens in a free society. It reflects a two-month period of 
intens^involvement on the part of thp 26 youngsters of varying abilities who 
made up my fifth-grade class. Evenly divided between black and white, the 
children represented various socioeconomic levels. They had not yet 
become entangled in the complexities of the role of civic decision-maker, but 
their idealism was sound, -and I felt that at this point in their lives they could 
develop positive attitudes toward their city and acquire solid understandings 
of some of the economic problems of urban places. 

During the 1 975-76 schoot yc'at my econon^cs unit had centered around 
the study oF the^economic development of/tittle Rock. It had' become 
evident that the children lacked an awareness of many things that affect ^ 
them, such as the sources of revenue for our jcity. In the summer of 1976 an 
article appeared in the newspaper about tlW possibility of new sources of 
revenue for Little Rock. One part of this was the question of charging an 
<padmission fee at the Little Rock zoo, and I saw in this an opportunity to 
arouse pupil interest for my 1977 economics unit. The" general g(0als were to 
acquire an urtderstanding^of some basic econoiiiic principles and how they 
affect our daily lives, and, to ideyelop the ability to think.analytically about 
economic problems. Some specific goals we^e as follows: A 

• To familiarize the students with such economic ^concepts as scarcity, 
opportunity cost, comparative advAnta^, the market system, factors of 
production; division of labor, money", credit, banking, public expenditure 
afid income, the role of government, and economic growth. 

• To provide the students^witH an experience in doing an jn-deptli study ofe 
the fiscal workings of a public facility. ' . 

Note^This is an abbreviated version of a lengthy report. The-full report, with supporting 
matenaJs, can be obtained from the Vernon R. Alden Library, Ohio University, Athens 
Ohio-^The Editor. , . 
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• To show that there a^^^ views Held by various economic; political 
and 'social interest groups within our cify,;-and to learn to u?e objective 
analysis in deciding which interests shall have priority, f , ^ 

• To help students to recogniie their responsibilities as citizens, and toy 
prepare them to make the difficult choices necessary for economic and^ 
social growth* in the cities. ^ Ml 

• To develop skills in public speaking, debate, group participation, leader- 
ship, critical thinking, problem solving, interviewitig,-%pd objeqtive re- ^ 
porting. V * . 

LMiming Activif^Qf * 

' I chose to have th^economics unit take place during the^st two mbnths 
:of the school year because a new zoo director was comjng to<Q^tle Rock and 
because a vote on the admission fee was expected in June. Thus, the issue 
would be receiving much public attention and sources of information would 
be readily available.. My enthusiasm for teaching economics is well known 
locally; and all year long both students and parents had been asking: "What 
are you going to do in economics this year?" I kept them in suspense by 
relaying: **Just wait until April!" By the time April arrived I had a very 
attentive group of eager children, and when I introduced the , title of our 
study, "Monkey Business is Money Business," I could see that their 
cifiiosity was aroused. I gave them some background on the issue of the 
admission fee, and it became clear that this was going to be oneof the most 
exciting economics units I had ever taught. Before the day was over we had . 
developed a four-part plan of stydy^^^st we would "educate ourselves 
^economicaUy>^ through a four- week minicourse. Second, we would conduct 
an inKleptlTstudy of th^ of the Little Rock Zoo. Third, we would 

have an ooen community debate on the issue of the admission fee, with city 
officials ipited to attend. Finally, we would coriduct a mock election for city 
officials', simulate'a meeting of the city board of directors, and then vote on 
the fee. Each part is briefly described below. . 

Part One. My students had lieen exposed td some ecqnomics before 
April, for after havii^g attended an economic educWion workshop three 
years ago I found it virtually impossible to avoid including economics in 
some of my lessons. For example, discussions of the voyages of Columbus' 
included the concept of scarcity and the opportunity cost to thfe Queen of 
' Columbus' trip^ The children had been taught to distinguish between goods 
and services, and they ■had be©» introduced to the problem-solving ap- 
proach. Nevertheless, they had much more to learn. k ' 
i Our social studies textbook United States Studies (Scott-Foresman) 
contained some excellent presentations of economic ideas, including charts 
and graphs associated with those concepts. I would distribute sets of study 
questions relating to the rpalerial in tht text, and the children would work m 
to write answers to these questions. Then we wpuld havfe all-class 
lions^each item. Posters were also made to illustrate the concepts, 
and beforeMS the room waS^overtlowing with the posters. We viewed a 
vanity of filmslrips, such as "Economics in Our World" by The New York 
Times, and "BAsic Concepts iA Economics" by BFA Educational Media. 
Division of labjbr, money, productivity, trade, and wise consumer habits 
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-were sorftdpP the. subjects that were easily related to the everyday activities 
of the youngsters. We also developed an economics Vocabulary chart which 
was placed in front' of our classroom. for. ^asy reiference. Gradually,- 
economics terms began tq appear in the pupils' discussions and they begart 
• to identify economic concepts in other areas of learning. 

We had several learning cein^rsr relatedno our study. One was a reading 
table containing our own Economics library. This included books borrowed 
from the school library as well as pamphlets we had collected. The children 
particularly enjoyed the biookjets The American Economic System . . . and 
Your fart In It prepared by the U.S. Department of Commerce (this uses t'he 
^'Peanuts" cartoon characters) and The 'Story of Checks^ by the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York. Another learning center contained oui^ ecp- 
nomics games, some pf which were comme/cially prepared arid some of 
which were prepared by me. In addition to having-specific times to play the 
games, we made thehi Available for students to use whenever they had 
completed their daily assignnients. Thi> was truly a ^^higfi interest area." 
The game^ were not only fun, they strengthened mathematics sjcills taught 
economic facts about Little Rock, and required decision-making (such as 
^decisions to buy or sell particular industries). ... 

During this phase we decided that'each student should have an 
economic concept booklet of his or her own. The pupils decideji to design 
their booklets ii) the shape of a monkey, as Dyis would be in accord, with the 
forthcoming study, of the zoo. The booklets also provided ah on-geing 
..evaluation, for I; could see that their illustrations of scarcity^ oppprtun^ ' 
" cost, the factors of production-, and the likevrrevealed real uaderstandipg.lft 
this tinfie we also read Life^on Paradise Island by W. H. Wilson and Roman 
W^mke. Thfs»book depicts the process of hy'ery primitive economic system 
evplymg mto an- advanced ^economic state. An important concept they 
learned from this story is that decision-making becomes more complex as a 
community grows. : 

As a culminating activity for this "minicoiirse^' in economics we 
planned a fiel^. trip to a bicycle factory. The factory had an excellent . 
assembly line that would enable the studejits to view division of labor ''in 
action." When our guide pointed out to lis- that the bicyclg chains were not 
made in the factory but were imported from abroad, one of my students 
commented: ''Comparative advantage!'; Back in'the classroom the students - 
wrote reports and made illustrations of their learnings. The children were 
truly becoming "econortiically aware." We were now ready for Part Two of 
our plan of study. . - 

-Part Two. There was, some overlapping of Parts One and Two. The 
students were well aware of our ."coniing attraction" and kept bringing in 
newspaper artides about the zoo. We made a special'^lacfe for these in the 
rpom, posting each one so that it could be read by all. Qne of our besf 
discussions centered around an article noting that the new zoo director's 
salary would be higher than that oFtKe former director. The students felt that 
demand for^he director was a factor in raising the salary. These articles'also 
became good sources of information for the debate tliat wpuld come later. In 
any event, we felt equipped with enough economic kiiowledce to make our 
stu^of the Little Rock Zoo. / - 

On the first day of this part of our study it became clear that the students ' 



were learning to use the analytical approach. They began by suggesting a list' 
(^questions that would have to be answered, such ^s: Who funds the zoo? 
What is^the budget of the Ljttle Rock Zoo? What other sources of income are 
available to the zoo? What are the present financial needs of the zoo? What 
are the various opinions regarding the question of charging an admission fee? 
The next step was to decide how to obtain answers to the questions. 
' We decided to use the ^method of interviewing and reporting. City 
officials, zoo employees, and parents became sources of information. The 
Director of Little Rock Parks and Recreation provided us with the zoo's 
budget. The City Manager supplied iriformatioikDn past aciions of the City's 
Board of Directors in regard.to the zoo. The load Chamber of Commerce 
gave us booklets describing our city government^ The children made oral 
reports on their findings. A bulletin board display gave the budget break- 
down for the zoo, showing the amounts spent foT salaries, food for the 
ai^inials, buildings, utilities, fete. The pupils begai) to^Ci^nprehend the vast 
amount pf^decision-making that goes into the preparation of^udget such as 
this one. They saw that with a limited budget the 2oo oQuld increase 
expenditures for one item (such as purchasing new animaJ§>*-«nly by 
sacnficing some other .item. (Opportunity cost principle.) 

To answer some of our questions we tdok a field trip to the zoo. We 
^made it clear te' the zoo officials that we,did not want the usued sight-seeing 
tour, but that we wanted to learn about the economics of the zoo. TheZpo's 
education director made careful preparations for our visit, compiling de- 
tailed .information on the zoo's finances. She then guided us tlKough an 
**econoinic tour'* of the zoo, citing the cost of everything from the food for 
the sealions^to the various buildings. We took pictures of some oif the 
facilities, including those th^t obviously nepded to be improved. We.leamed 
that the price of an animal was only part of its total cost., Transporting a 
giraffe, for instance, is especially difficult and expensive. One pupil com- 
mented: **ril. never visit a zoo again that I don't think of all the costs 
involved in this aninial business!" ; 

Mrs. Patterson, the' education director, explained how ^ zoo receive^ 
financial aid from various sources, such as the Friends of the Zoo and the 
Civitan'Club in Arkansas. Biit^even gifts of animals result in additional 
expenses for the zoo, because they have to have special- cages, food and 
medical care. After our toiir \Ve 'spent another hour y^iih Mrs. Patterson, 
asking heradditional questions that we hadprepared*in adyance for the trip. 
Naturally, (he admission fee was a major topic of discussion. We learned 
that the zoo did not even have enough money to have a full-time veterinarian 
but that zoos help one another by^ trading and borrowing animals. As w^ 
returned to the school ourtfeads were swimming with the vast amounts of* 
knowledge we had accumulated about the economics, of the zoo. Some of the 
students begah to prepare their written reports while on the returti bus trip, 
while some debated the Admission fee question. All busied themselves with 
something relating to'our study-of the zoo. Four girls composed a sbiigybout 
the zoo to the tune of ''Mary Had a Little Lamb." 

Reports were .written about the field trip, with siich titles as: ''An 
Economic Look at the Zoo" and "The Zoo through Economic Eyes." The 
^jpictures we had taken were put on display under appropriate titles'such-as: 
;*'(jity Dollars at Work," "Free Admission," or "Dollars Needed for Animal 
Purchases and Zoo Improvements." NVe had already learned that there were 



many different opinions. regarding the problems of the zoo, as we had heard 
these' from people we interviewed and had read them in the^^newspapers. 
Now it vCias time for an objective analysis of the issue and forYHfe preparation 
of our community economic debate. 

Part Three. To test my students' readiness for this part of our study, ] 
used an activity recommended in the curriculu'm guide Economic Education 

for Arkansas^lemcntary Teachers. This was a problem-solving activity 
(**Mr. Smith's Pfoblem"), and as I looked over the work of each group 1 
knew they were ready. Most groups had methodically labelled each 

vdecision-making step — problem, goals, alternatives, probable conse- 
quences, and solution. Now we had to prepare ourselves in the essentials oi 
good debating. 

We asked Dr. John Gray, a speech professor from the University oi 
Arkansas, to help us. At his suggestion, the class selected four students to 
serve on the debate teams. We decided to word our proposition: ''Resolved: 
The Little Rock Zoo Should Charge an Admission Fee." The rest of the 
class eagerly agreed to help the two debate teams. They would write down 
all the arguments they could think of on either side and give them to the 
debaters. All of our^economic learnings regarding the zoo really proved to be 
beneficial now! Of. Gray visited our classroom for an entire ^temoori, 
helping the debaters prepare their speeches and giving us many helpful hints 
on the correct order for the debate, the placing of the speakers' stand, etc. A 
date was established, and the students decided to invite a number of 
important city officials and officials of the zoo, along with school adminis- 
trators and the parents of the debaters. 

It was also decided that we should share our study with our visitors, so a 
question and answer period was planned to follow the debate. By now we 
were all experiencing a real ''togetherness." and the preparations seemed to 
bring out the best in everyone. We received affirmative replies to most of our 
invitations, and we were very excited about the fact that imfjortant people in 
the community were recognizing -our study as being relevant to a current 
ecorifpmic problem. Each visitor seemed genuinely eager to hear about the 
research that our ten-and-eleven-year-old pupils had done on an issue they 
were'concerned about. The news bureau at Little Rock City Hall put out a 
release to, the three major TV stations, a state radio station, and the major 
state newspaper. / 

^Needless to say, there was an obvious increase in the feeling of 
anticipation and e^icitement in the classroom as the day of the debate 
approached. To greet our guests, we placed a table by the entrance with a 
large sign saying: "Welcome to our Community Economic Debate." The 
two students posted at the table made sure that every guest had a program 
and name tag. There was a "standing room only" audience when the time 
for the debate arrived. Among the visitors were the mayor, the city manager, 
the director of parks and recreation, the director of the zoo. the school 
superintendent, the president of Friends of the Zoo, the economic education 
supervisor, our debate coach Professor Gray, our principal, the parents of 
the debate team members, reporters and cameramen from all three TV 
-statfons, a reporter from a radio station, and a reporter and photographer 
from the leading state newspaper. ^ 

The students performed like professionals. Furthermore, our economic 
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learnings were revealed in the speeches of. the debate team. The team 
arguing fos an admission fee listed the various advantages ta having a fee, 
such as hiring a full-time veterinarian. The other, team jreplied that mzmy 
people in Arkansas were too poor to pay the fee and that.there were other 
alternatives, such as a millage increase Tor citfes outsid^ of Little Rock to 
help support the zoo, and a zoo museum tax Tike that levied by the city-of St. 
Louis^iTlie rebuttal speakers had not rehearsed their prese^tatiotis,'but they 
showed that they had done carefiil researchjby citii^ practices at such- 
well-known zoos as the one in San Diego. The probable impact of a fee on 
people of various income levels was' noted. Unfortunately, limitations of 
space prevent' me from repeating all the economic arguments that were 
niade, not to mention the value questions that were raised. 

After the debate the students asked very intelligent questions of the 
ofiRcials who were present. For example,' one pupil wanted to know what 
had happened when the zoo issue had been voted on in the past. The mayor . 
gave his views on the ifsue, but told the students that they could write letters 
to the city directors to set forth their own opinions on the problem. The new 
zoo director described his experiences at other zoos and what had happened / 
when fees were charged. » 

Other interesting things happened during this session. One of our 
Students, Patrick Studer^ had won $10 (first prize) in a poetry contest 
spojjsored by the Arkansas State Festival of Arts. Patrick wanted to present 
his $10 to the zoo to add to the fund for purchasing a ne\*^ giraffe. The mayor 
and the president of Friends Of the Zoo accepted the check and recognized it 
^as the first public donation in the campaign to raise money for a giraffe. Our 
guests observed all the economics materials in our classroom and engaged in 
intense discussions with the pupils on a one-to-one basis. The new zoo 
director held a group of students spellbound b^showing them pictures of 
Snowflake, an. albino orangutan, and telling them how the fact that it was 
one-of-a-kind raised its price to astronomical levels. Afteyj^lookirig at the 
pupUs' economic concept booklets, several adults commented that they had 
not learned those economic terms until they were in high school. And that 
nigl^t, all three TV-stations carried us on prime time, the^x o'clock evening 
ne\Vs! We were on radio at noon the next day, and the leading state 
newspaper gave us front page coverage. 

So ended Part Three of our plan of'stuay. As the reporter for the 
newspaper had stated, /'This was more than just another idle, acaderfiic 
exercise." ' L ' 

^ . Part Four. After the excitement of Part Three I thought that this phase 
of our study would be ain anticlimax, but I was amazed at the enthusiasm of 
the students^ when they returned to school the Mbndrfy following 4he debate. 
Many students wanted to. become ''city directors," and had prepared 
speeches in ^ipport of their candidacy. Campaigns were conducted, and 
seven board members and a mayor were chosen. The pupils also decided to 
hire a city manager. This group of "elected officials" then met to vote on the 
issue of the zoo admission fee, while the rejst of us played the roles of local 
residents voicing their opinions. There were many heated discussions, and 
the final vote was 6 to l in favor of the fee. (Th6 city manager did not have a 
vote.) The final act had been accomplished. These students had taken a 
current economic community problem, studied it in depth by using an 
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' analytical approach to problem-solving, and had come up with a decision. 
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Evaluation ^ 

Although evaluation had been going, on all duringjthe two months of our 
study, the best evidence of learning came during and aifter the debate. The 
editorials and cartoons that appeared in the newspaper after our debate were 
indications that we had stimulated community, interest in a current city 
problem. Several city officials later informed me that the Little Rock City 
Board of Directors had beea influenced by our economic study of the zoo fee 
question. 

Formal evaluation was undertaken, through the use of the Test of 
Elementary Ronomics (TEE) arid my own teacher-made examination: The 
TEE, which is available from the Joint Council on Economic Education, was 
administered on a pretest and posttest basis. The errors ragged from 17 to 34^ 
on the pretest, but only 4 to 21 bn the posttest. (The te^st has a total of 4d 
items.) The results of my own examination were also very encouraging^^ 

Another indication of success is that I was asked to share my techniques 
with teachers attending an^.economic education workshop at Southeast 
Missouri State University in June. Also, letters of commendation were 
received li^pm parents, school administrators and ci^y officials. But the most 
important values of this economics study were the observable changes in the 
young people involved. I could see confidence growing in these children^as 
they grasped the basic economic concepts relating to city problems. They 
had learned to approach problems in a democratic and orderly way. When be 
left our classroom on the day of the debate the new zoo director, Mr. 
Rogers, said: "Mrs. Gray, don't ever allow economic studies, such as this 
cOne,^o become part of the endangered species." 
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Introduction 



"To Market, to Market, to Buy . . was designed to help our 
intermediate grade students to understand our country's economic system. 
We wanted our unit to improve economic literacy and to provide a starting 
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point for the learning of economic principles that would affect the students 
for a lifetime. We felt that the best way to help our pupils to understand the 
market system was to simulate the marketplace in our own classroom and 
have the children play the roles of both consumer and producer^ 

To set the stage for our study we drew from a local project of,^eat 
interest to the youngsters. Burlington had just begun to redevelop the 
downtown area by building a mall. The downtown atrea had been dying, and 
it was hoped that the project c^led Company jShops Mall would provide 
revitalization. This gave us the opportunity to make our teaching unit 
Relevant to a real-life situation in our city. We, too, ^ould build a mall— in 
(HIT classroom. ^ 

We decided that the best approach to accomplish our goals was to let 
economics be a thread that would run throughout th^ entire school year and 
to give economics greater emphasis in the social 'science curriculum. In 
addition, economics would be injtegrated with other areas of the curriculum 
whenever possible. » 

We put up the engine of a train'in September and told our students to 
.climb aboard, for we were training to becorhe good economists. As we 
traveled along the tracks of the American Ire^ enterprise system during the 
schocfl year we added new cars, each major economic topic becoming a 
"car." This not only served as an excejient motivational device, but 
illustrated the point that One economic concept is related to (or builds upon) 
another. , 

Developmental Activities* ■ ^■ 

Each unit of our economic project will be referrec^to as a **car," and our 
desdription will. follow thef same format— a list of the major concepts to be 
taught, followed by the activities used to convey those concepts. 

Car No. 1. Economic Systems 

Some of the concepts to be taught in this unit were as follow^: 

• All societies must answer the questions: What shall we produce? How 
shall we produce? For whoni shall wfifproduce?^ 

• Variations in economic systems are l?£ounted for, in part, by differences 
.in cultures^- governments and te^Bnology. 

• In a coniriand system government authorities decide what goods and 
services to! produce, how, and for whom. Most resources are owned or 

^ controlled by the state. 

• In a market System the consumers decide what to produce through their 
'^dollar votes." ' , 

• Every economic system faces the b^ic fact of scarcity because there are 

/not enough productive resources to satisfy the wants of the people. 
• Because scarcity is a basic fact of life, choices must be made. 

We introduced this unit b* explaining that every nation must try to 
answer the basic questions: What to produce? How? For whom? Several 
periods were spent discussing the ways in which the market system answe/s 
these questions in our country, and how our system compares with the 

* This is an abbreviated version. The complete report can be obtained from the Vernon R. 
Alden Library, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio— The Editor. 
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command economy of the Soviet Union. We stressed tKe fact that eco- 
nomics concerns itself with making the best possible use of scarce resources 
to meet unhmited wants. The various institutions of capitalism were 
dwcussed, and we wrote a skit entiUed "Marty Discovers the Dollar Vote " 
TTus httle play reinforced the children's knowledge of the market system and 
ot the important role played by consumers. The fact that economists do not 
always agree, became^bvious as we followed the Presidential election. 

purmg a study of the role of economists' we spent much time talking 
about Adam^ Snuth and bis philosophy. While -we were celebrating our 
nation s birthday we also took time to celebrate the 200th anniversary of 
Smith s book The Wealth of Nations. To give the class a surprise, we 
arranged to have a local businessman visit us dressed in an eighteenth 
century costume. He brought a copy of Smith's book and told the youngsters 
about Spith s principles of economics. Later, during our Halloween Cos- 
tume Parade, we had our own "Adam Smith," and a pupU committee 
prepared Its own version oi The Wealth of Nations. Other economists were 
discussed throughout the year, and when Milton Friedman^^ the Nobel 
Prize our class wrote to congratulate him. It was an excitiOT&ie when he 
wrote back expressing great interest in what we Were doihg. We then 
constructed life-size models of Adam Smith and Milton Friedman. 

An economics center was set up in the room, containing such things as 
filmstnps to help in teaching the pupils how the market system works This 
was to provide a strong academic foundation for^the "acting out" of the 
market system that was to occur later. We were going to establish our own 
businesses m our classroom'mall, which was named Polly Shops Mall Our 
simulated city was named "Parrotsville, A Bigger, Better Birdtown." A 
mayor and city council were elected. We had now hooked our Parrotsville 
Express to our Economic Systems Car, and our exciting journey across 
America's free enterprise system had begun. 

Car No. 2. Money and Exchange. , 
Some of the objectives of this unit were as follows: 

• To understand the various functions of money. ' ' 

• To see the relationship between productive effort and money income. 

• To understand how financial institutions act as intermediaries. 
•• To learn how credit helps to promote economic growth. 

,Our pupils knew that as consumers they needed money to obtain the 
things they wanted, but we tried to show them that money itself does not 
provide satisfaction— it simpl^j: serves as a medium of exchange. We traced 
the history of money and described the varigus forms that money has taken. 
The disadvantages of the barter system were discussed. Many films,- 
filmstrips and books were used to teach this subject, and some children 
brought Samples of money from other lands. United States currency_and 
coins were examined, and' we noted the advantages of our money— it is 
portable,- divisible, durable, and easily recognizq;d. Much emphasis was 
placed upon the functions of money; namely, that it serves as a medium of 
exchange, standard of value, store of value, and standard of deferred 
payment. We hung a giant dollar bill from the ceiling with the foUr functions 
of money listed underneath it. A bulletin board display on the circular flow 
of economic activity was arranged, showing how money helps to make this 
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flow possible. : 

Then we explained that our money supply includes checks and credit. A 
study of how banks work was initiated. The children learned about savings 
accounts, checking accounts, loans and interest. A bank was established in 
our classroom, and we took a trip to one of the banks in our 'community. 
Later, when the^ children began to earn njioney through^ our classroom 
economic activities, they~ would be able to deposit money in th& class bank 
(the •Tcather Your Nest National Bank"). The children took turns running 
the bank, for they had. ail learned the details of writing checks, making 
deposits and keeping records. They even prepared monthly bank state- 
ments. We stressed the importance of savings and investments to the growth 
of our economy. 

To make our bank as realistic as possible, we let students use " money" ^ 
from their accounts to buy the right to engage in sporting events or other 
leisure time activites, and we urged them to deposit money in their savings 
accounts throughout the year so they would have enough to pay theif taxes 
by April 15! The pupils learned about various kinds of bank loans, how 
banks earn their income, and how bank loaps help to stimulate the economy 
of our community. There were lessons in how to apply for credit (including 
the filling out of credit applications) and in how credit affects the national 
economy. Later, when our classroom entrepreneurs established their busi- , 
nesses several of them had to obtain loans from the class bank. 

Car No. 3. Working and Earning. 

The concepts in this unit incliidedHhe following: 

• People who make useful things or do useful work are producers. 

• Division of labor incr^eases efficiency and output, but makes people ;■ 
interdependent. ^ 

• Unemployment is an economic wdste and causes human suffering. 

• Labor unions play an important role in our economy. 

AU of our students knew that some members of their families woric, but 
they did not seem to understand why work is so important. Thus, we wanted 
the boys and girls to understand that for most people the most important ^ 
thing they have to sell is their own labor. The foundation for this unit was 
laid tfirough a vocabulary list that included such terms.as wage, salary and' 
income. To stimulate student interest, we developed a career education 
activity called "What will I be, from A to Z?" This helped the children to 
realize that they would someday join the labor force and that they should 
begin now to prepare themselves. 

It became clear that individual initiative is a vital part of our economic 
system, and that there are good reasons why all .workers do not earn the 
same income. The students learned the various factors that affect a person's 
income; such as the kind of occupation he 6r she pursues and the demand for 
his or her services. We learned why some industries have higher wage scales 
than others, and we saw why skill and training are so important. The 
importance ojF making the right career choice was stressed. 

Our students were npw ready to seek employment in our classroom. 
Each child filled out a job application form in our "personnel office," 
seeking employment in such things as passing out lunch tickets, distributing 
supplies, and cleaning sinks. They were given to understand that they could 
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be dismissed if they did notVork efficiently and responsibly. Each worker 
was entitled to a vacation and\to five sick days. Play money was used to pay 
the boys and girls their \vages, and they could deposit this in Savings or 
checking ac^:ounts. 'We neve/ told them how much they had to save; but 
most realized that we were leading up to a big project that would require 
ready cash of those who. wanted to start their owij businesses. 

^We discussed earning an income, budgeting, and using one's income for 
consumer goods and services; Soilae time was spent explaining how inflation 
has eaten away^at the buying power of our incomes. One all-class activity 
was the following of prices of many products in the typical **market basket." 
.We made a chart to show the trend of inflatjion over a period of several 
months. 

Another problem that the children were aware of was unemployment, 
for Burlington i^^a textile community and had been hit hard by the economic 

' slow-down. Many of the boys and girls were (^irecHy affected,"for their 
fathers had been dismissed and they knew at first hand. about the hunian 
suffering that unemployment causes. When the national unemployment rate 
was 7.9 percent, we terminated the jobs of that perceYitage of our classroom 
^'employees." We explained that we, as management, had to make cut- 
backs because' of financial difficulties. The emotional response was 
tremendous — anger,;frustration and bitterness! The discussion sessions on 
this topic focused on the social antl^economic costs of unemployment, and 
the children began to empathize very st^ongly with adult men and women 
who had lost their jobs. We^visited a local trucking company that had just 
released 600 workers and Saw the rows of parked trucks and the empty 
loading docks. It was a grim and graphic picture. We then went to the local" 
Employment Security Commission to see how this agency helps pepple who 

^ suddenly find themselves but of work. 

The subject ofinflation came up again, and we wanted to reinforce their 
knowledge of the effect ofjhis phenomenon. We, brought^ such tHings as 
jPandy, soft drinks, chewiiig^'gum and peanuts to the classroom and put a 
**going'"trice&n these itenrw;.*The children could aisp spend their money on 
movies, skating and other activities. We asked each child to decide how 
or she might spend*two dollars on these goods and s^}*vices, but 'after they 
had done this we raised the prices. This dramaticaUy/illustrated the effect of 
inflation on their buying fiower. / ^ ' 

The next step was to relate the concept of inflation to the adult world. A 
**market ba&lj^t/' of caVdboard items representing food, sheltet^ clothing, 
fuel and medical services was prepared and displayed in the rbom. The 
prices-of the items in the basket were^rising, but the wajges of^ost parents 
were fixed during that period of time. There was a lively discussion of the 
effect of inflation on a family's st'andard of living. In response fo a student's 
question we explained the Consumer Price Index. The causes and possible 
cures of inflation were discussed, and the chitlken acquired an elementary 
understanding of demand-pull and cost-push. We also tried to explain how 
the money supply has an influence and how competition can help to curb 
inflation. Thus, it was shown that the ride in our ''Economics Train" was 
not always smooth, and' that inflation and^ unemployment are — 
unfortunately — gart of the cargo. 

We were learning how professional economists try to help with the 
problems, and how they often provide guidance. The role that economists 



play was discussed, and we added two more economists to our collection of 
cardboard models which we pMiL ''Who's Who in Economics." These 
were Dr. Juanita Kreps and Dr) Andrew Brimmer. Then our train headed for 
its next stop, ''Consumerville " " * 

Car NoyC We Are All Consumers. . - ^ 
The bbjeclives of this unit. were as follows: 

• To help the pupils to realize that everyone is a consumer and that the 
consumer's ''dollar vote's" help to guide and direct our economic activity. 

• To show shidents ttat wants are potentially unlimited and that the 
resources to satisfy those wants are limited. 

To see that choices must be made, and that choices are influenced by 
ta^es, beliefs, incomes, and the availability of resources. 

• '^understand that wants vary because of personal preferences and age 
. differences? ' - ■ 

' We e?^plained that our "train" was "stopping at Consumeryiile^' 
becaus^^ are all consumers. We viewed several films and filihstrips oh the 
consumer, and vocabulary list grew to include such terms as impulse 
buying, budgeting, choice, competition, advertising and op|)ortunity cost. 
The opportunity cost principle was stressed, for when the consumer chooses 
one item he or she sacrifices some other item that could be obtained with the 
same amount of money. 

' Advertising was a popular subject, and the students chose products and 
.wrote their own "ads" for them. We examined the various methods used in 
advertising, and how^ advertising affects consumer behavior. The role of 
government and of consumer groups who try to protect us from misleading 
advertising was discussed. Such .publications as Consumer Reports, Con- 
sumer Bulletin, and Changing Times were studied. Government r^ulation 
of utilities and government antimonopol'y actions' were also considered ^t 
this point.^We noted, too, that advertising does play an important role in our 
economy, and we invited representatives from a local radio station, and 
. newspaper to visit us and talk about advertismg. They provided valuable 
information for the pupils who would be establishing a classroom advertising 
agency, newspaper and radio staticfn later on. 

Each student selected a product and did aprice survey in several stores. 
The differences in prices were thei\ discussed, with attempts to explain those 
differences. It was noted that small propnetors charge more than chain 
^stores, and that "convenience stores" charge more also. (Consumers are 
often willing to pay the additional charge, however.) Comparisons were 
made of quality as well as prices. We made a study of "The Use and Abuse 
of Credit," discussed impulse buying, and had the youngsters prepare 
workable budgets. For the first time many of the children began to acquire, 
^realistic notions of what is required to run a Ijpusehold and to appreciate the 
problems theif parents face in trying to stretfeh their incomes. The/ saw the 
importance of having money Mn savings accounts to cover unexpected 
expenses, such as repairs or medical bills. We had not planned to teaCh 
aboutinsurance, but so many questions Vose^wheh we included insurance 
'pi-emiu'ins in 9ur budgets that we had to take oneperiod to talk about/various 
types of insurance. . " 

• Finding tfiat jmputse buying occurs very often in supermarkets, we had 



the students make shopping lists categorized ij\ terms of the location of the 
stores-r-meats and poultry /dairy products, canned gd&ds, etc 
^ The Items could be ranked in order of importance, so that those most 
necessary would be purchased first; When our pupils later priced the items 
on the list they were. amazed at the cost of groceries, for they hadTdftrieriy 
taken for granted that their parents could easily meet their needs. Several 
stated that they would now be less demanding and stop asking for expensive 
snack foods, 
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Car No. 5. Taxes . 

The following understandings were to be conveyed through this unit: 

• Just as >ye need money to run our households, the local, state and federal 
governments need money witfi which to operate. 

• Governments levy taxes ii\ order to provide various- services for the 
pec^Ie. • , 

^ • Government's income is limited, a^id thus government officials must also 
make choices on what goods and services to provide. 

• A certain amount of government control and influence is accepted in our 
•conomy for the protection of the people. ^ 

;2 Hn addition to films, filmstrips and materials from our library, we had 
oiaterials on taxation provided by pur local tax office. Each .student wa« 
given a works^ieet^On which to list the sources of local, state and federal 
revenue, and the^ services provided by each levef of government. Each such - 
service was illustrated wrth pupil art work. We had a **tax tree'' in the room, 
and each^drawirig was placed on the tree. 

One filmstrip showed a 'taxpayer becoming very angry when the tax on 
his property was increased. We wondered if the children would react in the 
^ same vy^y when they learned that they would be paying taxes too. Our **City 
^ Council" called a town meeting which was presided fover by our student 
mayor. The mayor explained that each citizen of Parrotsville would pay both 
income and sales taxes. The filmstrip had shown why a town has to collect 
taxesr, however, so the class overwhelmingly supported lth1s action. They 
were less enthused, howevei^, when the time for payment of taxes came, and 
one pupil had to obtain a loan from the bank to meet his payment. Our local 
tax office provided sales tax charts for the use of fti? clasroont merchants 
when they opened their stores, and our City Council hired a tax collector. Of 
course, the town of Parrotsville provided a number of services for ,rts 
citizens. One of the exciting moments for us came when a student com- 
mented: ''You fcno^, I've been thinking when we break out the windows in 
schools and stuff like th^t we're only hurting ourselves because we end up ^ 
paying for it." 

The next stop on our ''ti^ili'' would be the new mall we planned to build. 

Car No. 6. To Market, to Market, to Buy . . . 

Thi^'unit was to be vitally important in teaching our students about the 
m^ket system. Some specific objectives were as follows: 

• To understand how profit acts' as an incentive to businesses. 

• To learn about the role of the entrepreneur as the organizer of productive 
^ resources (land, labor and capital). * * 
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• To see^that competition one of the important factors fn a capitalist 
- economy. 

• T^tinderstand ^nd appreciate individual freedom and initiative in the 
unrket system. 

• To become aware of the rights of owneirsKp of property. 

• To understand that businesses may take the forms of proprietorships, 
partnerships or corporations. ^ 

• .To understand supply and demand, and how they affect prices. 

This was the final stop of the "Parrotsville Express," and we wobld 
stay here longer than we had stayed at any other stop. There would be more 
knowledge to digest,*and we would combine all the econamic principles we 
had studied earlier as we traveled across the tracks^f America's free 
enterprise-^system. We would simulate" free enterprise in a shopping, mall 
where our students could oi^ganize and run their own businesses. 

Xhe^classroom mall was designed to parallel the, redevelopment of 
downtown Burlington, which we had been following all year. The students 
worked in groups to decide what goods to produce for our Polly Shops Mall. 
Work was divided into a number of specialized tasks, and the pupils could 
apply for the jobs that interested them. Resource people from the commu- 
nity provided expert guidance in such things as weaving and making pottery. 
Students were paid in play money by Bryan-Ellis Enterprises} which was' 
owned by the teachers. Wages could be deposited in the class bank. One 
group made jewelry; wall hkngings, pillows and book covers." Another grew 
plants and made flower pots and macrame hangers. A third produced 
paintings and made greeting cards. Assembly lines were |2sed=*^here 
appropriate. When enough had been produced to supply all the stores we 
closed down our ''factory." By this time the pupils knew what is^as~like to 
be workers, and we had discussed labor unions with ftie president of the 
AFL-CIO in North Carolina, r . • 

t By March the students had enough money in their accounts to start their 
own businesses. Among the businesses they considered were a craft shop,^ 
newspaper, radio station, construction company, advertising agency, movie 
theater, game^ center, florist, record shop, jewelry store, potpourri, ^nd 
bakery. They had to think about. the prpspecisfor profit with each business, 
"^and whether it would be organized as a' proprietorship; partnership or 
corporation. Organizational meetings were held, names were chosen, store 
fronts werfe designed, arid merchandise was i)urchased. Eac^irm had to 
rent space from' Polly Shops Realty and hire ihe constructionJbompany to 
build its store or ofiRce. Each firm couljS iiiteWiew and hire workers. 
(Unfortunately, there is too little space to pijrmit'a description of each 
Company. See the original report for a detailed Account of each firm.) ^ 

The students had considerable freedom in running their enterprises. 
Most chose the partnership form, but thereSvas one corporation and one 
proprietorship. They learned'^'economic principi<^ through experience. For 
example, two girls discovered that they could increase their sales by 
r^lducing their prices. The operators of the radio station found that their 
income was not all profit, because they had to pay rental costs for records, 
"equipment, and the use of the control room. Those ninnning the theater and 
game center saw that the consumers intended to satisfy their wants for 
tangible goods before they would pay for their services, and thus they had to 
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be patient before they started receiving some of the^money being spent: 
Some enterprises'^required more capital investment than others, and a few 
feared they would go bankrupt beifore they could earn enough to cover their 
initial outlays. The newspaper publisher learned that advertising brings in 
more revenue than subscriptions. Advertising paid off for a merchant whose 
goods had not been selling well. In short, the students had to make many of 
the numei?6us adjustments that any real-life business must make, and only 
one firm failed. (The company had gone too heavily into debt, and the 
partners did not work well together.) It is important to note that the student 
whose poor work habits and lack of responsibility led to the bankruptcy did 
not become bitter. Instead, he immediately began to mend his ways. 

When the mall closed for good, the entrepreneurs could sell their 
remaining stock by auction. Wfe were paid a fee to auction the^goods and 
keep the records. Some lessons were. learned here also, for several pupils 
forgot what they had learned about good consumer habits and bid too high. 
Those who overdrew their checking accounts had to pay the bank a penalty 
fee for their overdrafts. Jhe Polly Shops Mall had given our students a rare 
chance to look ahead at what the adult world would bring. §ome did well, 
but others exper^nced disappointment and frustration. For all of them it v/as 
a learning experience that should help to prepare fhem for the respon- 
sibilities of economic citizenship. ' 

Evaluation : • ^ - 

Car Nio. 7 was the^ evaluation of the program, and .this took several 
forms. One means of evaluation was the administration of a formal written 
test. AVe devised a test made up of 20 multiple-choice items (a copy is 
included \n the original report) and administered it to the cl^ss. We also 
administered the same test to a control class that was not receiving 
economics instruction. The two groups had about the^ save average I.Q. 
score, and were from the same socioeconomic backgrouncj. The students 
who had been in our econonjics project achieved significantly higher sc&res. 

Another evaluation technique was our "Economics High iX^. Bo>vl," a 
game in which teams competed to see which could answer the greatest 
number of economics questions. We used lighted signal boards, buzzers, and 
other trappings qmployed by TV game shows. A professor of economics 
from Elon College .served as judge. We even had official score keei^ers and 
cheer leaders. Since the winning team nosed out the losers by a very small 
margin ( 120 to 1 IQ points), it vyas evidfent that all had learned their economics 
well. Indeed, we gave every student a certificate in recognition of his or Her 
achievement in economics. ' * ^ 

Student comments, attitudes and behavior were also taken into account. 
For example, one typical comment was: ''I hope we have economics in the 
^sixth, seventh, eighth and ninth grades.'' The pupils eageris^ discussed the 
economic costs of vandalism and shoplifting, using their knowledge of 
economics to analyze these costs. Many established goals for themselves 
andi?egan to save money for the first time. They also began to^eive more 
thought to their future and to plan for tjieir jobs. ^ . 

Many parents wrote notes or carT>e to visit us to tell us how often their 
children*^discussed economics at honj?. Several volunteered to help with 
field trips and classroom activities. The response from business people was 
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very positive. For instance, redevelopment "bfficials invited our students to 
be speciail guests at the grand opening of Company Shops Mali, Business 
leaders came to our classroom to observe Dur^rogr^m in action. 

Finally, the success of our progi^am apparently corivi'nced*others to 
teach economics also. Next year every third, fifth, eighth and twelfth-grade * 
class in the Burlincton City SchcTol^ will teach ecjpnomics. We have been 
involved in many local workshops to/share our experiences with other* 
teachers, and we have been invited to a state social studies conference to 
explain our program*. We have served as resource people at an economic 
education workshop at the University of Georgia, We strongly feef that 
economic education has an important place in the elementary school, and We 
think our project has proven that young students can master many of the 
basic concepts of the free enterprise system. 
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My School: A Laboratoiy for 
s Studying Economics 

. S ; '- : . * ' : 

An Eight-Week Unit for Fifth and Sixth Grades 

Beverly Perkins ? ' ' 

Woods Elemenfry School, Forf Smith, Arkansas 

Introduction^ » ^ 

During the 1975-76 school year I taught economics to my pupils but had 
some difficulty quaking economic concepts ''come ^live*' for thjcm. My fifth 
and sixth-grade ^:lass included a total of 26 childr^en. They were intelligent 
and eager to learn, but'^as the 1976-77 year approached I was still unable to 
come ta grips with an ifiea for a classroom economics unit that would ''turn 
on" the children. At the beginning of the second semester, however, an idea 
began to jell in my mind: Why not use the ^chool as a laboratory? We were in 
a new open-space school The children were proud of the one-and-a-half- 
year-old building, and it occurred to me that economics was all around' us. 
But how could I initiate the project? . 

* * One morning I Itsted several economic terms on the chalkboard, such as 
choices, scarcity,. specialization, opportunity cost; interdepenaepce, money 
^and circular flow. "Do these words make any'sense to you?'' I asked the 
children. "Y«s, thaf§ economics/V shouted several of the, youngsters who 
had particpalgd in, an economics project the year before. I then announced 

5.:" 



that we were going on* an **economics hunt."* ' f Ti» 

' ' • ^ **What's that?V they .asked. Kexplairied'tKaf vy^e were "going to take a 
tour of the building and grounds 'an<^ **hunt'' fo^ eCbn\)mics.iUpon returning 
'd>our teaching station tlie>pupils vyould'be expected to t^li me whafthey had 
s^en that would make good subjects for tfie stu^y of economics. Qur tour 
•begaln^with ^ quiet march throijgh' the open-bay^ area where we looked at the 
carpeting, h'ghting, air conditioning ducts, and the large open spaces. In the 
.•cafeteria we saw men delivering fpod for storage in,large refrigerators and 
freezers. On our way to a lafge storage room Nyhere machines and tocfls are 
kept, we saw children purchasing supplies at the school store. Oiit on the 
scTiool grounds we discussed playground equipment, the landscaping, and 
the machines used to build the school and to fendscape the grounds. 

• Back in the. classroom the children were excite^>and eager to ask 
questions. **Who paid for this building?" VWhere did the. money c|^me 
, from'i" *^Who hired the people to build it?" The questions seemed endfess, 
i arid I assured th^ pupils thai in due course we would find answers. Then I 
' asked, **What did you see that vyould make good subjects for. the teaching of 
econpmics?" There was no shortage of answers, ;as they called out such 
• topics as the school store , -the jnen delivering food^ the equipment, etc. I was 
^elated, i had found the spajk that would kindle the fire for 'learning 
economics. . , > - • 

. It was time to formulate the objectives for our unit, and the enthusiastic 

qu^^^tionsNaqd c6mments of the/students- helped to giye direction to . the 

course the project vvas to take. THey^wopld learn.th^t economics is a vitafpart 

of their school day and that they encounter economics in everything they do 

in school. They would see that prodxicfiye resources were used in providing / 

,them with a new building, and understand thatthfe school and all that goes on 

within it are Jnade" possible by,, both private and public enterprise. They 

would understand taxation, money, capital^formation, investment, credit, 

'hiterdependence, choice-making, anii the circular flo>y^specially a^ those 

concepts applied to Woods School. 

f ^ \ ' ' . > 

Oevelppmental Activities ^ '.^ , , ' ' 

• ■ ' ' " ■■ "^"^-^ 

The first phase of our study dealt with the open-space 3chool>iis^tf:^ 

..What productive resources were used in buildirig it? Why Was the choide 

, mSde to build an open-space school? What was, the opportunity cost? Were 
efforts^ made to save' on proiiuCtive ^resqurces?^ How were productive 
resources allocated? What i§ a public ehierprise? ' 

We saw a filmstrip on productive resour^ces^d made list« of the flkctors ; 
of production (natural resources, Jiiiman resources and "capital resources).- 
Committees were formecLto do research on topics dealing with productive ; 

/resources atid how they are used in our society. Charts, posters and bulletin 
b5ard displays were^created. The specific resources used in building the 
school were illustrated on charts. For example, among the /jwma/z resources 

;^ere architects, draftsmen,- skilled technicians and laborers. Natural re- 
sources included the fand op which the building stands and the raw materials^ 

:|1|sed to make the bricks. All the tools and equipment used in cotistructing^be 
building were qapital resources. The class then .le^rned that these resources 

».ak*e brought together By entrepreneurs. ' 3 • ' 

1 * We.found that money had to be borrowed to build the school; and this 

,^Forded an excellent opportunity to teach^ about scarcity and decision-* 



fiiaking. The school district had to decide how to aUociUc its scarce 
resources. The film ^^How Slu^ll Wc Uso-Oiir Resources?" was shown to 
introduce the concept of scarcity. Iikomes are limited, and wc cannot have 
everything we wiltt^. Thus, choices iiiust be made among ahernative ways of 
using our hmitdJ resources. We incited WaUace Floyd, the Director of 
Instmction for the Fort Smith PuMc Schools, to cxphiin how some of the 
decisions about using resources to build the school had been made. The 
opportunity cost principle was discussed", and Mr. Floyd explained that the 
resources \Ve use to satisfy one want cannot be mid to satisfy another. For 
example, the planning committee wanted all-weirther air conditioning and car- 
i^peting as well as a large materials center, but the architect explained that the 
cost of providing interior walls for enclosing, classrooijis would equal 
the cdJit of the air conditioning and carpeting. The decision was to eliminate 
the interior walls and have the alNweather air conditioning and carpeting. The 
opportunity cost, then; was the interior walls. After discussing this, the 
childrerf decided that the committee had made a wise choice. 

Then wc studied how both public and private enterprises were involved 
in building the school. I showed the fdmstrips ^^overnmcnt Goods and 
Services" and "Business OrganizatioW^' Woods S^ool is an example of a 
public enterprise, and ^the administratVji^^tl/teachers wcreii:ited as 
examples of people who work for government and produce goods or services 
paid for by the taxpayer\s money. The children listed the different groups 
from private enterprise contributing to the construction of Woods School 
along with the goods or services they provided! We also listed people from 
the public sector who helped. ' 

Some iof the children had no undej>tandirtfi>3Cu^ or how taxes 
were levied to pay for Woods School. We used set^MTTmistrips to^am an 
understanding oif taxes, such as ^^How Tiues Work" and "Why )fte Pay 
Taxes." An officiaJr from the Public Schools Service Center visitedius to 
explain school taxation. He noted that the taxpayers own the schools and 
pay the salaries' of school'personnel. He described4he property tax, millage, 
and assessment rates. A pie graph was used to show hpw much of the Fort 
Smith^School budget goes to Woods School. J*' also helped the students to 
see how interdependence and specialization applied to the construction of 
Woods School. The role of competition in our economy was noted when our . 
sp^ker explained that competition among contractors helped to keep the. 
dost of construction down. Each contractor hired various specialists (plumb- 
A-s, bricklayers, carpenters, etc.), so the school created jobs arid put 
money into the local economy. Alt payments becartie part of the circular 
flow. In response tq a student's question, he explained th^ond issue; and ' 
again we saw how competition helped to keep the interest rate down because 
• the school board had taken bids from investment. companies. 

We planned a role-playing activity which would incorporate all the steps^ 
involved in fmancing and building Woods School .Tn preparation for this we 
viewed thefdmstrip ^^Banks and Banking." The pupils learned what^banks 
do and hovt' they were involved in'the financing of the scl^oKSome of the 
children's own savings might have gone into purchasing fihe.bonds. Taxa- 
tion capital formation, investment and credit were now beginnitig to make 
sense to them. Such fdmstrips as ^Tcivate Capital, "-^^^How We Borrow," 
and ^^Credit Buying'' were helpful. The role-playing activity incl/ided 
simulated school board Meetings, debates on the boijd issue, an election on 



the bond question, the selling of the b«nils to an investment company, 
meetings between a plannmg committee and'an^architect. meetings between 
the, school board and eohtractois. competitive bidding, and the hiring of 
specialists to build the school. The students also wrote essays and drew 
pictures to illustrate the relevant concepts. 

With the study of the building of the school behind us. we began to look 
at the daily activities in the school and of ffie people who provide goods and 
^services to Woods School. The role of the middleman was studied with 
considerable interest, for "middleman" was a new word to the children. The 
pupils intei-viewed truckdrivers. salesmen, the mail carrier and others whose 
services somehow helped to provide us with our needs and wants in the 

. school. The importance of these people was dramatically shown by a 
discussroruof what would iiappen if they did not come to the school. (No 

• supplies for dassroom use. no meals in the cafeteria, etc.) The .filmstrip 
"Specializing and Exchanging" was shown at this time, helping iis to see the 
relationship between specialization and production. The people we had 
interviewetl were all iJpecialists ia their jobs, and by specializing we can 
produce more goods and services. This provides us with more to choiTse 

• trom. but also leads to interdependence. Consideration was alio given to the 
manufacturers who produce the things we use in the school. . 

The children were beginning to understand that interdependenceiand 
trade create the need for a rfioney system. Barter will npt work in an 
advanced economy like ours. To give the classan idea of the ihefficiency of a 
system without money we had a humorous discussion of the chain of events 
that would follow if Whirlpool paid their employees with a refrigerator. Some 
parents worked at Whirlpool, .so the youngsters were able to think of 
problems that would arise in trying to buy groceries and pay bills with a 
refrigerator as the medium of exchange. I showed the filmstrip "Money and 
Exchange", and invited a representative of a local bank to come and discu.ss 
the forms of money commonly used. He also explained the diffcfencc 
between demand and savings deposits and how banks handle checks. The 
students later dramatized trading in Woods School in a barter sy.stem. There 

• were many humorous incidents, such as the surpftise the vendors would get 
when they delivered goods to Woods School and got some other item instead 
of money in exchange. We also studied credit as it relates to Woods School. 

The market economy was the next major topic, and I showed the, 
filmstrip "Economic Systems." Although Woods School is a public enter-/ 
prise, we could teach the characteri.stics of the'^frce enterpri.se system/ 
through a .study of the school store. Furthermore, the people delivering 
goods to the school also represented private enterprise. 1 wanted the 
children to learn that in a market economy the .consumers have a strong 
voice indetermining what will be produced, and that decisions on "how" 
and ' foN^vhom" are also made privately. The profit motive and private 
ownership tjf property were important subjects here. Students interviewed 
the saJes people in the school store to learn why they carried the goods they 
did. We learned that demand determined the type of goods the store' would 
stock and that competition from other seljers^in the area had an effect on the 
prices the store was charging. The pupils made a poster showing the 
charactenstics of the market economy, such as private ownership of 
property, the profit motive, and consumer direction. The owner of a school 
supply company visited us to talk about profit and how it is determined. The 



impact of a change in consurMC demand was showh very vividly when we 
discussed the recent lay-off orworkers in a Fort Smith plant that had been 
unable to sell all its products. * ' *^ 

The next question we tackled was: **Nyhat is technology -and what does 
it have to do with the extension of resources in Woods School?" After much 
discussion we defined technology as **applying the best knowledge we haye 
to the manufacture and production of goods and services." Then we looked 
at the resources being used in the school (including the human resources 
Vsuch as the principal and the teachers) and asked how these are being 
extended through the use of technology. I made a diary for one day to show 
how my resources are extended by the use of machines, such as "a projectof. 
Murals and charts were majle to ishow how such things as television, films, 
cassettes and record players serve as "resource extenders" in the school. 
The pupils visijfid the principal's office and noted how the intercommunica- 
tion system extends the resources of the school's chief administrator. Tf\e 
pupils were also regarded as human resources, and a bulletin board display 
was arranged to compare a poorly equipped classroom with a room full of 
modern equipment to show how the latter enhances learning. 

In this section I have described only a few of the many activities in 
which the. school was' used as a laboratory for learjning economics:* 

Culminating Activities 

The project was brought to a close with an assembly prograrh entitled 
^"Economics on Parade" which was given for the intermedia^ children in 
Woods School. My class was divided into Qve groups, each representing a 
major area of study, and each being responsible for a five-minute presenta- 
tion. Group One gave j^n overview of *The Economics of an Open Space 
School," dealing with productive resources, scarcity, opportunity^ cost, 
public enterprise, and private enterprise as they applied to the building of the 
school. V 

Group Tw^VTopic waV'Paying for Our School." This group explained 
millage, the bond issue, investment comjjanies; capital formaticyi* and 
interdependence. Group Three^ showed ''How Goods and Services are 
Provided for Woods School." Such concepts as goods, services, medium of 
exchange, b^nks, and the role of the middleman were covered. The subject 
of Group Four's presentation was "The EC:onomics of a Schqol Store," 
which included such topics as private vs. public enlerprise, Ihe profi^ 
motive, consumer direction, competition, and the private ownership of 
property. Group Five dealt with "resource extenders" in a presentation 
entitled "Making" Work Easier and More Efficient." They taught the 
audience about technology and how it makes teachers, the principal, and. 
even the pupils more productive. ^ 

Evaluation X , 

The evaluation techniques used in this unit included a careful check of 
the children's daily work to see if there was real evidence of progress, the 
use of the standardized Test of Element^iry Economics (available from 

: * " S ■ : 

* A more detailed version of this report can be obtained from the Vernon R. Alden iLibrary, 
Ohio University, Athens,' Ohio. ' i ' 



Joint Council on Economic Education), and a teachcr-made test*. In addition, 
several teacher-made tests were given throughout the study; and samples of 
pupil work at the beginning of tjic unit were compared. with their work at the 
end of the unit. The quality of their work improved significantly over the 
period of our study, and their understanding of economics increased 
dramatically. • 

The Test of Elementary Economics was administered on a pretest, 
posttest basis. The median score increased by 15 points! (Tttt maximum 
possible score on this test is 40 points.) I am convinced', however^ that there 
is no way to evalliate fully and objectively what children learn in a pr6ject 
such as this ond^. Although it may be subjective in nature, I should like to list 
the '"fallout" that I observed while conducting this economics project. 

1. The children become highly motivated because they are using an 

activity approach in dealing with real-life issues. 
Kv. The students become more creative, as evidenced by their work in 

music, drama, art, writing and the like. \ ' , 

3. The pupils learn, how to do research and acquire the necessary skills 
to search for information. * \. ^ 

4. The students read more widely to find answers to their questions. 

In short, I know of nci'approach that is more effective in teaching basic skills 
than getting youngsters interested in a good'economics study. 



Islands 



A Learning Sequence in EcoiTomic A^vji^^ness for ^ixth Grade 

• \ ^ 
Charles A. Green. 

South School, Crystal Lak^ Illinois 



Introducti 

The **Ifslands^' project started as an idea to correlate economic concepts 
with the ^''world theme" which is so common in the sixth-grad^curriculum. 
By setting up in the classroom a world that the students could calftheir own, 
they* would be simulating many important aspects of the real world ofcwhich 
they are par^. The plan was to have three islands on an imagirMfy planet, 

N(fte: ^tecause of the length and unusual nature of this report, we can. include only a 
/summary 4ncJ overview here. 'Teachers who wish to replicate the project should obtain the 
originaJ entry from the Vernon Alden Library, Ohio University, Athenss Ohi^— Editors, 
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each island being an economic unit. The claims would be divided into three 
groups, each group being respprtsible for making decisions concerning one 
island and all its inhabitants. The students would make decisions about 
business and industry, for example, thus learning basic eco||||3mic concepts 
they:\Vill need to know when they face life Jjlf^n increasingly complex world 
econon^. , / i 

The goals were to teach'them specifi£economic concepts, to reinfoijce 
skills related to other curriculum areas^,'^nb to ^develop perebnal and social 
skills. Among the concepts in the fir^st set Af^goals were that resources are 
limited in relation to human wants and needS^at capital is used to produce 
goods, that. countries specialize and trade with each other, and that the laws ' 
of supply and demand affect prices. The skills to be reinforced in meeting the 
second set of .goals induded such skills as working vyith percentage^' and 
metrics, writing and oral expression, reading and making maps, the clarifica- 
tion of values, and skills relate(fto"consumer education. The personal and 
social skills toBe developed were to make the child an active member of a 
small group, cooperate with others, and learn to take an active role in 
decision-niaking. ^ 

*The Leorning Experience -^^s 

After infocming the class that they would become decfsion-ma^ers for 
three islands ^nd dividing the students into three groups, I provided each 
group with information packets including basic data and instructions. The 
periods weVe about 30 minutes long, but could be varied to meet particular 
circumstances. Tihe; total project would ccuasu me about ^6 periods. Each 
group wasjprovided with a permanent meeting place as far away from the 
other groups as possible. ' , 

The first information packet included a description of the planet which ^ 
indicated its size, the location of the three;^ islands, the amount of land 
available for farming, the location of the cities, the size of the population^ 
and various topographical features. A map of the planet was placed on the 
bulletin board. Each group was then to decide on a name for its country; to 
design a nation^ flag,^ and to make a map of its island. 

The secorra information packet described each island's resources (capi- 
tal as well as natural) and gave instructions on record-keeping, the use of 
money and checks, and other routine matters. The kinds and amounts of 
each resource were listed (such.as iron, oil; coal, corn, manufactures, etc.). 
Each country was to start with'the same amount of money, and with an 
income tax rate of 10 percent. Incomes varied, of course', but at the 
beginning each island was collecting the s^me amount of tax revenues, pach 
group was to keep a journal recordin^^|yx^nsactions, including trade with 
other islands. Records >Vq|:e,. to be k^^j^'df natu^ resqucces, industrial 
resources, treasury accounts, and trade^r^ments. Forms w^e*pj£gvided 
for'these purposes. Checkbooks were afeb jwepared for-student use/The 
pupils had to decide who would preside at meetings^ who would keep each of 
the journals, and so on. There would be expenditures for such things as 
education, welfare and transportation. Dui-ing a follow-up discu.^sion with 
the class as a whole we reviewed the record-keeping procedures and made 
sure that everyone understood key terms such as capita^ revenues, imporC 
export^ budget and^pecialization. /Vocabulary lists were duplicated^and 
distributed. ' \ ' 



No%the groups would begin to show ditTerences, as each island be^Jan 
to receive sets of problems. For example; hiand No, I woufd lose ten units 

* of livestock as a I'ejjult of a cattle disease, and five units of trees because of a 
forest fire. On thi other hand, new sources of oirwere found, increasing 
their oil supply by \5 units. Meanwhile, on Island No. 2 there has been an oil 
spill, decreasing both'its oil surplus and supply of fish. But its farmers hUve 
Had a record hilrvest, so tht^^supply of corn has risen by \5 units. Island No. 
'3, on the other hand, was losing corn because of a bad harvest and using up 
some of its -.surplus oil"^eGause of an Imusually clild^Wirtter. Its fishing 
industry was thriving^ however, -so that its surplus^of fish increased by 1^5- " 
units. The students would have'to start doing research to decide how to cj^^pe 
witti these changes in their resources and needs. As ijn real life, the problems 
did not stop. Problem set number two brought such tHings a*^ unemployment 
to IslancLN^ I, the need for major highway improvements on Islaii^N'o;'2, ' 
and a financial crjsis for the schools of Island No, 3. Obviously, th^e facWs 
were causing shifts- in each island's resource base and in ^e relative 
advantage that one .would have over the others. The third problem set 
brought shortages in iron to Island No. K an increase in livestock but a 
decrease in fish to Island No. 2, the discovery of new sources of gold ia 

• Island No. 3, and other changes that would require numcjous adjustments. 

' A major tictivity engendered by Information Packef No. 3 was trade 
negotiations among the three countries. The negotiators were to discuss 
offers and counter-offers until they could reach agreements,, then check back 
wjth their constituents at home foriapproval of those agreements. These 
negotiations^ were comp1icat(xi by. new sets of problems, such as a drop in 
Island No.(^lvs auto output while that of Island No. 2 was increasing. 
Furthermore^ the three countries were now confronted with the suggestion 
that they create military est^iblishments, and they would have to decide how 
much to allocate the various-sized armies, warships, planes'and the like. 



Sample JProblem Set 
Problem No. 8 
Island No. 2 

I. Consumption of oil^^on your.island is increasing. -Qpcrease your oil 

surplus by 25 units. 
2r^he u^of coal in your country is also increasing- Decrease your 

surplus/by 25 units. 

3. Because of rising'prices at the retail stores, peopFe hav£ been buying 
larger quantities of meat and fish and storing them in freezers. - 
Decrease fish by 30 units. 

Decrease livestock by 20 units. 

4. The growing season has, brought much rain and moisture to your 
whole island. 

A. Increase wheat by 20 units 

B. Increase com by 20 units » 

C. Increase trees by 15 units " " , . ^ 
D^ Increase water surplus by 30 units 
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fiach had to decide on a military budget. New^'words were added to the 
Vocabulary list, sudtlTs consumer, producer, urban, rural, supply, >i^mand, 
automation, nuclear, and nfarket. 

Tfie problem sets became increasingly complex as time went on. In set 
number five Island No. t'developsifl new type of caniera, discovers a new 
, island tl&t may be rich in oil, and confronts the serious problem of air and 
water pollution. SimiFar events occur Islands 2 ^nd 3. The groups are 
required to prepare^^tten statemejits al?out what they will do about the 
newly discovered islana., Meanwhile*, labor problems erupt on Island No. 1 , 
ttie gold supply dwindles on Island No; 2s and Island No. 3 is suffering from 
.'t Packet Number 5 requires the students to make - 

^^J^nyironiiiental impact studies and, to engage in urban planning. The city to be 
-''^^^^iJftP"^ -by each group must accommodate 20,000 people, and include 
U^al arqjis, commercial sections, residehtial areas, parks and recrea- - 
"icilities. Jhere must b^ a hospital,^ three grade schools, a high school, 
jgji highways and a railroad. Th6 pupils jpust decide wh^re to Ipcat^ 

*^co1rtsider' the impact on the environment. ..- .') .,. 
lesixth Information Packet concentrates oh the problem of what to do 
i^the newly discovered island. Each group is now informed of the 
)sals fffade by the other groups, and, negotiation sessions are set up for 
ssriori^of differencesv-Meanwhile, thtJvcity planning project goes on, 
fite occur in demand;(on Island No. 1 the demand for automobiles rises 
!;demand fOT clothing drop^^ for e?^ample),and markets must be found 
ii^lhe/newly established industries (such as the camera industry of Island^ 
>i§!:*'''l>. Island No: 2 must increase its money supply and Island No. 3 must^ 
^jKQpe with a decline in the demand for its electrical appliances.rThus, as in 
■ l^^iife, the people are faced with both domestic and international problems 
at^^^amls^ time, and these problems are interconnected.^^ . i 
^ ^ext^ the negotiations over what to do with the newly discov^edJslapd 
^ £^fe in,fehsified; The groups must realize that if they decide to share tfrc new 
islaiid's resources^they must also ^hare in any costs that might be involved. 
It turns out that the island has oil • iron, gold and timber, but that there will be 
high developmentftl^nd transportation costs. Things,ate not standing still on 
the old islands, for agairt thdre are sets of probjenis including such things as 
^ droughts, rising prices, fanlj^ increases in fuel consumption. Technological 
developments also occur, including possiblities for space exploration, com- 
puterization and nuclear power. The students are required to do research to 
decide what to do about their new problems and new opportunities. 
. ^ I ^ ■/ ' 

Cuimindtion' 

Of course, only a fevy of the q^tivities have been listed above, and the 
teacher can make this project as long and as complex as time, resources, and 
the abilities and interests of the pupils permit. One culminating activity is to 
have each group learn that it is to be replaced by another group. The group: • 
then prepares a report for its successors, telling them what they have learned 
about running their island and what advice they would give the new rulers. 
This not only summarizes their learnings, but serves as an excellent device 
to show the teacher what economic concepts they have mastered. 

>Vdf&rmal test can also be administered. Such a test can include the 
writing of definitions for key terms (such as capital ^nd surplus), true-false 
items, short essay questions .C*What happens when demand for a certain 
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product increases?"), and ''thought" questions in which the student is asked 
to evaluate a sfatcment think there is moVe than enough oil— all we have 
to do is drill for it."). 

A project of this type enables childrep to Experience r'eialistic economic 
problems by simulating conditions th^t exist in our world^oday. It arouses 
and maintains ^leir interest, reinforces and supports other parts of the 
curriculum, and challenges them to think. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER 2 



Godd 1deas?in Brief: Intermediate Level ' 

-psr ^ — ■ ^ . . 

^K. DAVID^PORTER of Belfast Central School in Belfast, mtv York^ 
has had some interesting experieiices with the **Mini-Society" approach to 
teachmg economics. (For details on the use of this technique, see Marilyn 
Kounhky, Beyond Simulation. Los Angeles! Educational Resource As- 
sociates, l^c., 1974J Th^ classroom becomes a real (not a sitnulated) society 
m which thb students establish and operate 6usinesses«.and develop their 
own economic, social and political systems. Mr.^orter's pupils adbptpd a 
currency callec) ^'Liberty Bills." They were paid iTthis currency for various 
' classroom chores, and the "Liberty Bills" became the unit of account and 
medium of exchange for the businesses that were set up. WhenJMr. Porter,^ 
* . wh6 originally acted as the goveriiment, began to levy |axes there were 
frantic protests. This, of course, helped the yoimgsters to understand the 
''taxation Withiout representation" argument of the American colonists, andt^ 
some students did attempt to rebel and establish^their^own governmeot. 
Eventually, a democratic government was established. Many lessons .were 
/'learned the hard way." When one variety store bought out the competing 
shops, a monopoly was created and prices rose. Those who produced 
inferior goods soon found that competitors turning out better products lured 
their customers away. The students learned to have written contracts after 
one partner in a three-partner business withdrew all the fifm's funds from the, , 
class bank and ke^t the money for himself. Because it Had been deposited in 
his n^me, the other two partners had no legal cfaim to the money. An " 
insurarft| company came into being'after the students rfcdized that absences 
because of illness were costing them money. The pupils le^ffrtRi to usfe actual 
credit application forms, <:hatte[ mortgage forrKs^and checks supplied by a 
cooperative local bank. The children learned that nothing is free. They were * 
required to pay consultation fees to the teacher when they needed hfs 
advice. As time went on, the fifth and sixth-grade classes also established 
mini-societies, and these new "countries" began to trade with Mr. Porter's 
fourth graders. Since each country had a different currency system, the 
pupils had to learn about exchange rates. Tfiey also had to cope with sales 
taxes, the federal incoroe't^x, a state income tax, and PICA. (The fifth and 
sixth-grade teachersi^dio cooperated by establishing mini-societies in their 
classes were SueJ^dbauer and Judy Barrett.) 



ADELENE NElSLAK-bflB^llnmn Elementary\School^ in Fort Smith, 
^ Arkansas f has develoj^efd a fourth-grade i^nit in which the pupils learn 
economics through the 6tudy'(>f:-theJifQ* of a pioneen family. Most of the 
children watched the TV show ''tittle rtpuse on the Prairie," whicj^ served, 
to stimulate their interest in pioncQr hving. Mrs. Neislar 4hen ^had her 
students read the series of books bIyjLauraJngalls Wilder which tell the story 
of the author's life in Wisc6nsin,\.Kans^s, Minnesota, and the Dakotas 
. during the 19th century. Goimmittees were fornieci to study each of ^he eight 
books in the serie^'^^nd to identify the econori^iccohcepts illustrated by each. 
Of course, th^ class^^ had "received some instruction in^basic economic 
subjects, such as scarcity, producti\(^ resource?, the market economy, the 
drcular flow, interdependeilce, and trade. .While reading the books the 
students would.be expected to try to answer. sucH questions as; **What 
productivfe resources did the Ingalls family. have ayailabl6?" "How was the 
faHiily incoipe earned and spent?" ''How did they get' things they needed but 
cou|d not produce?" J^or a culi|iunating acjiyrty the children collected 
recipes from the books and from old cookbooks found at home. They 
produced a cookbook of the old time recipes and sold copies, thus earning a 
small profit after covering all production costs. A standardized^ test was 
i administered, revealing tfiat the pupils had learned many'econorni<^concepts 
from this-innovative project. 

: ■ ' . ' ■ 

GEORGE NICKLE and DOfelS MORRIS of the Lara Little Elemen- 
tary School in Wilmington, Delaware, established a classroom community 
called "Tiny Town"^ for their fifth-grade pupils. This was similar to the 
"mini-society" developed by Marilyn Kourilsky. (See the item in this 
section regarding the entry of Mr. K.' David Porter.) Some interesting value 
» questions arose as this project emerged. For example, the citizens had to 
decide whether or not to perhiit a race tracLto be built in their town, as some 
were opposed to gambling. (They voted to permit thejrack when they found 
that a local race track w3s the %econd highest source of school taxes in the 
district.) Each citizen received $5 of Tiny Town currency at the beginning, 
but from then on they had to earn any inconie they received. The Tiny Town 
bank required borrowers to put up some sort of colfateral and, of course, 
charged interest on loans. The pui>ils had to learn to be neat, orderly and 
responsible. Parents and business people from the community served as 
valuable resource persons. A bank official visited the school to explain 
checking accounts and other banking services. When the students had a 
disagreement over the issue of government control^ over business^ a local 
government official visited them to present the government's .view about the 
need for such controls, and a repfe^entative of a private firm spoke about 
how business people feel^^about government intervention. Then, on the last 
day of Tiny Town's existence, a group of leading executives from major 
Delaware industries visited the classroom. (This was arranged by the Center 
for Economic Education at the University'of Delaware. In addition to the six 
business executives, the citizens of Tiny Town were visited by six faculty 
members frc^ the University of Delaware, several teachers and school 
administrators, and a class of elementary educatiort students from the 
UniversjtJ^ of Delaware.) The .visitors were asked to address all questipns to. 
the pupils, not tp the teachers. In addition to learning many (Economic 
concepts, the students' improved^ their skills in mathematics and oral 



communication. * V 

\ ' / 

SUSAN PILLAR of Wood^ Elementary School in Fort Simith, Arkan- 
sas, has created economic.^ ifnit entitled "Economics in a Nutshell'- for 
fourth graders. Since children, usually lov^ peanut^ and peanut products, 
they were naturally interelsted in a study relating economic concepts to this 
item. They examined the nutritional value of peanuts and peanut butter to 
determine whether or not the money spent on these products was providing 
the best nutrition for the price. A consumersurvey was made^to find out how 
many families used peanut butter. The children learned about the capital 
goods and other resources used in making peanut butter and how the 
scarcity of these resources affects the price. The work of Gecrrge WashThg- 
tonjCarver in cfis.coyering over 300 uses for peanuts was one subject of. 
stu^y. During a visit to a Planter's Peanut factory the pupils observed 
division of labor aod mass p/oduction at work. The concept of interdepen- 
dence was made clear when they saw how v^orkers in the plant depend upon 
others in the economic community. The economic impact of the Planter's 
factory^ on the community was also deternftned. The role of profits in the. 
industry vvas studied, as was the competitive situation in the industry, and 
the way iryWhich the industry is affected by government actions and 
regulations/ Finally, the students formed a corporation to produce a^nd sell 
peanut plartts. A standardized test of economic understanding was adminis- 
tered at the beginning and the end of the project. This showed that significant 
gains in econertnic knowledge had been made. j 

ROBIN WISARD olForta^n^ Path Elementary Scholl in Akrorf. Ohio, 
capitalized on her pupif?' interest in toys to teach econ(\mic concepts. A 
*Toy Day" was held in^. which the fourth graders brought\n their favorite 
toys to display and discuss in terms ofhow well each toy met criteria for 
being good buys. The market for toys was studied, and the children le'arned 
about (he factors that can affect prices for toys, such as increases in supply, 
the development of substitute products, and newer materials. The impact of 
demand was noted, and the costs involved in producing toys were identified. 
The class visited the Akron Art Institute to study an antique toy exhibit,'fead 
such articles as Sylvia Porter's 'The Art of Buying Super Toys" ajid Erma 
Bombeck's 'Toys Won't Get a Chance to Gracefully Die of Old Age," made 
their own toys out of cardboard boxe^., held barter sessions in which- toys 
were exchanged, studied advertk^rnents for toys (along with advertising in 
.general), and finally set up axlassroom factory to produce toy boats. They 
also did market resfearch, created ''ads," and centered ih^Akron Beacon 
Journal* s'"" Design an Ad Contest." 

MARY E. pp WARDS of .England Elementary S<:hool in England, 
Arkansas, taught many economic concepts to her sixth graders through a 
study of rice. Rice is a major crop in Arkansas, and En^and is a farming 
community economically dependent upqfn rice, soyteans and cotton. The 
opportunity cost principle was learned thibugh a study of whether the land in 
the area should be devoted to rice, soybekqs or cotton — an increase, in the 
lahd devoted to one crop would be at the experTsie^f the output of the other 
two. Factors affecting the value of farm land wecHioted, with air^phasis l 
upon the scarcity of the land. The various resources used in producing rice 



r ' . ... 

were listed^ and the role that government plays was studied. Different forms 
of business organization were examined, with the Arkansas Rice Growers 
Co-op serving as an example of a coof^erative. There were many other 
^activities, such as the forhiation of a company to produce and Si^ll a product, 
a study of the economic issues in the Carter- Fprai debates on television,. and 
a visit to'a session of the state legislature. G^ie ofthe high spots of the school 
year was a personal qieeting >j(ith Governor D^vid Pryor who was presented 
with copies, of economics materials developed fey the students. 

; ' . ^ 

GENEVA PARRISH of Cavanaugh Elementary School in Fort 'Smith, 
Arkansas, uses ^^spontaneous drama" to teach economics to her fourth 
graders. Each skit is preceded^by background study in economics and the 
use of a filmstrip, guest speaker, book or some other educational resource. 
After viewing the filmstrip, listening to the speaker, reading the book, or 
whatever, the children decide how to dramatize what they have learned and 
what role each person will play. For example, after viewing the filmstrip 
^'^Why We Pay^axes^' the pupils might pretend to be a Family discussing 
"such things as a local tax increase, services performed by government, efnd 
the>free enterprise system. The skits can be recorded on tape, written down, 
and performed again for other groups. A formal evaluation (including the use 
of standardized tests on a pretest and posttest basis) has show^n that the use 
. of thc'skits is very effective in increasing the economic understanding of the 
students^ , ^ 




Fifth graders at the Central Elementary School in Idabel, Oklahoma, repay^ loan they had 
obtained from a bank to establish their **Mexicala Corporation." The *'Corw3fation'' produced 
Mexican type crafts and sold them at a flea market. The, pupils also bought a pony and sold 
chances on it. The teachers involved were Nita Dean; Annie Brown, Patsy Goolsby, Louise 
Ray and Diane Wake. 
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Money, Banking and the ^ 
federal Reserve System 

Robert Reinke 

Hostermon^ Junior High School, New Hope, Minnesota 

I ^ ' ' " / ' ' • 

BacKground and Setting 

The ninth-grade social studies coucse in the R^bbinsd'ale School-District 
consists of economics. The ^course, divided *into three general' sections, 
examines how people use their scarce resources to 'satisfy their needs and 
wants. Basic economic concepts and relationships are developed in Section 
One. The next section, provides the opptfrtunity for studejits to examine 
varidus economic systems under the broad categories of traditional, com- 
mand and market systems. Special emphasis is placed on the mixed joarke! 
system of the/United States. Section Three focuses on problem areas iji^he 
United States and the alternative policies that might be considered to relolv^ 
the major economic questions. The initial curriculum was the Minnesota 
Project Social Studies. While much of the original material has been revised, 
replaced or discarded, the emphasis^n providing each student with the basic^ 
knowledge and thie, basic skills of the economist^has remained a fixed part of' 
many junior high schpol programs. s . 

At Hostemian Junior High School we have shifted emphasis from the. 
discipliije-centered type of economics course; however,' fo a course which 
focuses on personal economic decision-making and skill development. The 
more traditional units covering basic economic concepts and economic^ 
systennis have been condensed to a ten-week introductory unit. T^e following 
fourteen weeks are divided into four-to-six-week electives covering eco- 
nomic topics such as inflation, poverty, international trade, the econorpics of 
pollution, labor/management relations, money, banking and the Fedefal'Re- 
serve System,. and othel^contemporary topics. During the last fourteen weeks 
of the academic year, a community planning simulation game, involving every 
ninth grade student and many disciplinary areas, is ^&pd. This- culminating 
activity provides a real worid context for all the instruction that takes place 
during the year. * . 

Introduction 



The Money, Banking and the Federal Reserve System unit is%e newest 
elective in the Hosterman Junior High School. It represents am. effort to 



idehtify the conceptual components of general Vcononjics which specifically 
pertain tQ moi)ey and banking. The curriculum package attempts tp stimulate 
'interest ih nioi^, banking and the Fedefel Reserve System as well as' 
provide background knowledge which can be\expanded in later courses. The 
. OQit is a blending of soUnd,%tjadep[flc content with a wide variety of teaching' 
istrategies. The ultimate goal oFm^unit is taWvelop basic literacy ^bout' 
money, bankitlg and the Federal R^erve Systa^ • 

Tte unit_jLsL . (^^^^ to utilize a variety of teaching strategies to 
accompli^ its goals and objectives, these strategies rarigjc from the most 
traditional lecture techniques tja^ase-study analysis to short simulation or 
gaming exercises. No one strategy is over-used and each is designed to 
stimulate interest and to cjiitUenge students to learn the basic concepts 
included in {he unit. The unit was also designed to kty into currentiy 
^available educational resources supplied at no charge from the various 
Federal Reserve Banks throughout the nation. This tie to an ''outside 
community resource" improved the educational quality of the materials and 
provides a relevancy component to the unit. ^ ^• 

Th«N*ed 

The unit was developed to meet three essential needs. The first was to 
communicate t6 students the basid institutions and roles played by our 
commercial banking sy&iiem.. Initially, the ailthors were con cemecF; with the 
academiq presentation of iniFormation>essenti^ly factual in naturae,- but the 
unit wa^not well motivating to junior high school students. The pendu^lum 
then swung far ifi the Opposite direction, and the autljorsj created^ a 
simulation game in which students practiced the personal banking skills they 
would need 'as adults (check-writing, budgeting, obtaining loans)'.' While 
highly motivating, the unit lacked a' sound, conceptual framework as to how 
and Vhy financial institutions operated as they did. This unit represents a 
blending of the two approaches. The materials in the unit provide the factual 
.information about money, banking and the Federal Reserve Systeni and. is 
supplemental to the banking simulation that was mentioned abov;^. 

The second need met by the unit Money, Banking * and Jne Federal 
Reserve System is that it provides a series of activities which can be 
understood by junior high school students. The relationships ^mong banks, 
the Federal Reserve System, monetary policy and national economic goals 
are extrehiely difficult to present in a conceptually sound, yet understand- 
able, format to junior high students. A review of existing materials found 
them either too conceptually oj/erioaded for junior high school use or 
extremely monotonous ift application. (Almost alltnaterials were exclusively ^ 
readings and films.) At the junior high level, educators do not^each one.-^ 
concept or generalization per activity but rather use a series of activities to 
teach one concept. The authors have therefore taken a topic like the creation 
of money and developed two to four methodological approaches for instruc- 
tor application and student use. Each broad topic can be taught through a 
-reading, discusision,' worksheet, |ilm, filmstrip, group activity or simulation 
activity. Educators realize thatHiot all students learn best by any one 
teaching method* By providing a variety of approaches this unit c^n 
maximize the learning of most students. ■ . ^ 

The third heed met by the unit is that it can be motivating to students, 
exclusive of its use in conjunction with a banking simulation gam^. A quick 



^*.TeWw of ihe activities foiind in Afon6'>', Banking afid the Federal Reserve 
Syshem sWows that there is a planned variety of tejachifig approaches. Any 
teaching strategy which is over-used becomes b'oring to students; therefore^ 
^ ^ a planned. mix of methods is used-. A c^onsid^rable'striingth of tfie.unit lies in 
• the sindujation activities. Researcft in simulation activities is inconclusive, 
but experience has-taught the authpr^ that junior high school students learn 
best through participation in a process. This experience is' supported by 
••current resekrch in cognitive developmental learning theory;; " Therefore, 
' ' when the unit .^xplains the creation of money, ehecl:. processing and 
-.-TnonetiW^ policy^ simulation activities are employed. The' use (j^ simulation 
. . activities allows theMiarticipants to see by experiencing, cause-and-effect 
, relationships and the\functi6ning of various monetary reles iij the U.S. 
/ economy. \ \ . - . ' ^ ' . ^ ^ ' t 

-\< ^ fJP summary, the/authors feel /that the unit; (I) prxwides, needed cur- 
* -*^ricilfuin materials in-sm area'that has been neglected du^to its; difficulty of 
content, (2)^ presents activities •Which are c&nceptually 'sound and under- 
standable to junior high students, and»(3) contains a planned nii;^ of activities 
that can be riiQtivating to students* when presented by pompefleht teachers. 
" ' Morfey, Banking and the Federal Reserv-e System vya^^evelopVd to 
meet the ejlUcational objectiveJs and needs of ninth-gfade studenJs. All 
HContent and methodological decisions wiere based upon reaching this audi- 
, * 'ence. Early jn the planning stages of the unit it became apiiareiit that because 
of the complexity of the tppics. being discussed, the unit cOuld> incorgorate; 
J. ihany cortcepts arid generalizations. It waS therefore"^ necessary to choose 
""'Dniy those concepts arid generalizations, considered basic tVanU^nderstand- 
lilg of the- processes^ jjiscussed. The reader .will notice tfet the number of 
fconcepts and Especially ^geri^ralizaitions- has been seye^y^ limited. "Gen- 
* eralizations fiave also been deyfeloped which* reflect broad relationships- 
^mong institution^. It js felt that the' memorization of specifics Ts not as 
■ as the development of,basic understandings qf^how^a pr(f)cess 

'^ivpijcs. ■ " , ' ■ ^ ^ 

The unit's activities also reflect the philosophy that^at the nijffth-grade 
l^yerit is best to design nrtany activities' to teach one conoipt .or^^eneraliza- 
4ion. Difficult concepts and relationships are thea slowly developed and' 
Feinforced in. the sfudeqt's rinind. (With older or mohs advapQed students, the 
instructor may choose to omit some, activities as too r^pefitiVe.) The' cogni- 
tive development of students at the upper juniorhigh levehsuggests attiviti^s, 
" ; rthat proceed froni the concrete, to theabstraCt. tiJie adth^rs^realize thi^t many 
"-jjj^^dents will have* difficulty with the moretabstract relationships, biit the 
. '^concrete basics ihtsi have been developed, as well as' the learning that opcurs 
^by listening to Qther ^tud^nts, makes the unit applica|)le tQ a heterogeneous 
cl^ss population. . , . , • ^ " - ' ' . ■ a. 

L /' Because of the vast differences v<'hich can occur between, classrooms 
>iand schools, the unit has been structured to apply to wide . v^iety pf 
'abilities and age- levels. The progression of activities through the topics 
jnoney and banking to Federal Reserve monetary jlblicy allcrws for place- 
^^Arn^nt flexibility.. At the jiinior high leveLor with students^of lesser ability, the' 
•Instructor could choose to utilize the materials abput moriey and banking— 
pmittipg, modifying or reducing the nunriber of activities about the more 
^ j^bstfaiCt topic of Federal Reserve monetary policy, or national economic goal 
.^:Wtainni^nt. With high-ability students or senior high students^, instructors 



may choose to omit or limit the activities about money and proceed directly 
to activities about banking and monetary policy,^ 

Format and Organization ' ' 

The unit on money, banking and the Federal Reserve System is a 
self-contained curriculum package. All key instructional materials are in- 
cluded after each activity description. All, teachers trained in social studies 
or bu^ess education should feel comfortable with the materials and 
^trategres. As no one strategy is used exclusively^ it means that various 
classroom environmeiUs must be developed by theieacher on a daily basis. 
These environments^e described in detail in every activity description. 
Activity descriptions include title, type of activity (or activities), probable 
class time needed, an introduction to the content found in the activity and a 
complete description of how the activity (or activities) can be administered. 
It i5 realized and strongly suggested that teachers adapt, modify, delete or 
add to any activity better to meet their teaching styles and/or the needs of 
their students. 

The studenfactivitiestare divided into six topical sections. The sections 
are: ^ . . 

I. Money 

11. Commerciiin&flk Structure and Services 

III. Federal Reief>^System Structure . • . 

IV. Clearing H/)us<i 

V. How Ban/s Create Money 

' VI. Monetar/^nd Fiscal Policy^- • ^ . . / 

*' y^Sfi??: introduced with a,brief overview of its content, a list of 

3cty^teSg^^^j^ the sectiAp';;uTid,^^^pnomic jep^ are 
tah^S^^^i^ativi^ the^'introduction 'Sfe the activity descrip- 

tiomaBS^^OTip^ needed. This organization allows 

\ instructors* to utilise one or all six sections in any sequence or n&eaber 

'desired. ^x-^ ' . 

' Xhe fortnat also allows JnstructDrs to 'modify the unit as they see fit. For 
some classrooms the seqderice (?*f sections and activities as presented in 
Money, Banking anct 'he Federal Heserve System will proceed as written. If 
modification is needed or desired, the breakdown of activities into topical 
sections facilitates the revision or thq addition of supplementary activities. 



Economics and Values 
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Intn^Juction and GoaU , ' 

The increased emphasis on values clarification and the f*t that I havt 
found n^y similarities between economics and value? prompted me to plar 
. a one-semester course on Manpower and Economic Education, tyin^ 
%|ogether the two areas. I had several goals in mind when I prepared the 
course: at least 85 percent of the class would master the basic economic 
concepts which were to be included; all students wbuld explorfei the'ii 
interests, skills and experiences; each would have activities on the 
decision-making process that seems to Be the center of economics and 
values clarification; each student would examine and identify his/her value 
system; and, each student would examine career possibilities that would 
provide both satisfaction and an adequate income for the individual student. 

' Course Organization 

At the outset of the course ^n opinion survey was administered to all m> 
students. Ihcluded rn the survey were concepts associated with economics 
as well as attitudes and stereotypes: Later,'at the conclusion of th^.couFse, I 
administered the same survey instrument to determine whether attitudes had 
^ changed and understanding of the basic economics concepts had occurred. 
//^ .The next activity qpncemed the study of **What is Economics?" I 
rl^J^troduced key economic concepts and terminology. As these were dis- 
tussed and defined, they became part of each student's notebook, and as the 
couhe continued^i-new words were added to this vocabulary, as this-activity 
. begame an important part of the program. As new words, such as resources, 
•capital, labor, technology^ and goods and services were defined, the class 
was divided into groups of four to five 'students 'who were given the 
' responsibility of designing posters illustrating each term. \/ 



4s the students became- more comfortable with the vocabbjary, class 
discussions were initiated to deal with attitudes toward work-and toward the 
American economic system. The idea that habits formed^ in school are 
related to the habits of workers was surprising to somefstudehts. JDuring this 
phase of the program, we stressed the importance of accep|iT\t^ i*esponsibilfty 
for d*ecisions. It was'emphasiaed that the self-concepts ^f individuals are 
reflected in their actions through activities, choices,' difess and behavior. 
Very important at this time, we discussied the advantages of a capitalistic 
system in blowing the individual to develop his highest^capacity — providing 
that the individual is willing to accept the responsibilities t)f self-direction. 

The circular flow modePwas next introduced as v^e discussed the local 
economy. This was ati important aspect of the course^fsincje^Fort Smith had 
earlier in its history been the site of a large military base which experienced 





. the ups and downs of an economy dependent upJon government decision- 
making. As the local economy became more diversified, many different- 
type^ of jobs were created. This part of our study provided a reality and 
background for understanding the interrelationships among the sector^ of 
the economy as well as the economic decisions that are made by society. 
Cii^ar flow bepame more than a model as it was applied to our own local 

. circumstancejs. As" we began to ' understand the relationships among the 
resources needed for production and the consumers who buy the goods and 
services, an apparent change in^attitude took place arjiong the students. My 
students began to see themselves as a very important economic factor. The 
idea that an individual was an important res:ource or contribjutor had never 
been presented to them before, feach leamed that the^inique worth of the 
indiviaiial can be added to the total. 

- ' Our school' is a polling place and school elections are held in early 

spring. QuestionsJ about* schools provided the opportunity to ^analyze the 
institutions of society and how they are interrelated. Th,e economic institu- 
tions, such as private property and free enterprise, were discussed together 
with social institutions such as public education. The c;lass came to the 
decisidn that social institutions can help to mold patterns that become 
economic institutions. \ 

Our next activity concerned the world of work. As wCsheld discus^ons 
on many questions associated with worl^ the class began to see^work in a 

- somewhat different way, and the necessity of choosing carefully became 
obvious. . ( 

^ We spent the better part of three wfeeks attempting to identify the 
various factors that influence and are part of our individual value systems. 
Our first activity was to plaq 4j8 "perfect", hours, using the motivational 
question, * 'If you could do\^y thing you wanted for the next 48 hours, what 
would you do?" The class- bicame rather surprised that this was so difficUft 
an assignment. In this activity, each student was asked. to schedule the entire 
period in 30-minate intervals. The decisions made by each §tudent reflected 
attitudes and in part relatiprtarhips with families and friends. 

^The^next step was to' have each student list 20 things he/she liked to do. 
Some of'the students had difficulty listing 20 things. After each had compiled 
a listing,, the activities were placed in order of preference. The students' 
listings were then compared to a class consensus of criteria. In order to allow 
each student to focus on the results of these surveys, a series of questions 
were completed. This exercise was designed to allow the students to 
' examine what they had learned about themselves and to see themselves as 
social and psychological, as well as physical, beings. 

We completed the various activities which were develqi^ed to have 
students analyze themselves with a culminating activity — to cr'Sate a shield 
or coat of arms. The shield was drawn ami divided into six parts, and a sym- 
bol was to be placed in each of the secHons, symbolizing answers to six 
questions, vv^i^ch included: what is your greatest. achievemeVit to this point in 
■>v^our life; wnat is your favorite tradition; d>aw a symbol which represents 
■ yourself; what role^o you see yourself playing in this world; what goals and 
aspirations d\^ you nave; and what three words best describe you. 

As the class had learned abou^ the .worjjd of work and about themselves 
an individuals, the next activity in the course was in the area of decision- 
' making. We used a film series dealing with. the question: "What would you 



*^d^o without . . Among the -^econDmic concepts that-^e rplatedj^o tJ^ 
^segmpnt of the study were scarcity, opportunity cos((,_^!oi* kndjme 



production fyitgjtion: ' \ ^ V 

Business orgaruzaj^o^^ andXyges were studied next. Among the specifii: 
actiyiUes includg^<p?S^ course were: the organization' of a 

corporation dliring' -which stock \va^^^pjd and products- manufacturedV the 
-jnechanics of finding a job, including the fTlJing out of application forms and 
obtaining social security car-ds; and a final project Dh career education. E^ch 
student had to research a specific career in* which he or* sh^ had interest. 
Fopr major'areas had to be included in the research, which jncluded post- 
high school training necessary, salary range, environment and availability^.^ 

Evaluation ^ * ' ' ^ 

At the conclusion of the course, the class and I began to check on what 
we had done. We found that the students had learned a number of basic 
economic concepts in a variety of ways. Their hotebooks served as 
permanent study guides'for definitions and explanations. Small group work 
^had allowed opportunities for creativity through such acTtivities as the design 
and construction of bulletin boards, mobiles and posters. The small groups 
had also made crossword puzzles and games $ind done^ research. More 
i^ortantly, the students had learned to work cooperatively and to carry a 
fair share of the work,' load. . ^ 

In the values aspect, students checked theirattitudes andjnterests. The 
exercise that had been used earlier during the course was' administered 
again. We found titat many of the students had changed their self-concepts to 
more positive positions. 

The corporation activity had not only brought out organizational 
structure but also provided an important dimension through which students' 
were forced to look at responsibility on the job. Every student discovered an 
interest area in the corporation that seemed to bring out a suitable wor^ 
interest. « - 

On the academic side\ only eight students out of the 77 who participated 
in the course did not master economic concepts that werje related to the 
course. * , . ' ' 

In conclusion, the combination of economics as taught in our'Manpower 
and Economic Education program combined with values clarification-pro- 
vide.^ a logical approach. It inculcates the basics of economic education 
while at the same time gives the ^dent the opportunity, to verbalize and . 
strengthen hi^ or her valufe system. ' ^ * 



An b^nomics Prograrljrfor Teenage 
Mentally Handicapped Students 



^ Lucille TayJor 

Hugo Junior Hi^h School, HugoyOklahoma 

Introduction ^ 

My teaching responsibility is in the area of Special Education. This past 
year, Hiad twelvfc students whose ages ranged from 13 to 16 years, with 
scores varying from 50 to 75, The students were heterogeneous. One hour was 
sjfent each day on the various units .that are detailed b^low, except when the 
group went to the high school home ecoaomics department forj^asic sewing 
instructions: ' ' =, • 

.If there is any group of'students who really neetfspecific trainrngiri the 

Value of nrioney and how to use it wisely, it is tjie teenage, mentally 
handicapped students.^They have the same interests as other teenagers, and 
when Iney are Igiven opportunities^fpr active participation and involvement, 
they jlppeai" to learn better and retain iTipre.pf what they have learned* 
. vQurvgoal in presenting this program'^^'was to provide content and 
experiences which motivate interest among young people and to vary levels 

. of difficulty in the activities in order to build self-confidence and security by 
giving each student wprk that was neither too easy nor too difficult. 

The program was developed to offer group instruction during which all 
could participate and individualized work to help in developing a sense of 
individual responsibility, self-confidence, self-directi6n, and mature mental 
and emotional attitudes. Practical reading activities, spelling and vocabu-. 
lary, and many practical, and essential math skills that were* considered 
necessary to succeed to the best of their abilities ^ they go out into the 

• adult world to get a job or manage a home were structured into the program. 

Activitiei^ 

At the outset of the program, each student pretended to be renting ah 
apartment and setting up housekfeeping.^hen each decided what was needed 
linher individual apartment. They collected newspaper ads, that included the 
variety of items they considered necessary, suc;^as linens, jlTshes, cooking 
utWisils, food andjsupplies. Each student prepared a budget and established 
a household expense record which allowed for rent, utilities, food and 
supplies. Peposit slip^ were made out and bank accounts were set up. As the 
students made pprchases^they wrote out checks, kept a check record, and 
were expected to keep their checking accounts in balance. 

The purpose of the expense account activity was |p help the students to 
understand that they must be careful to make certain that their expenses did 
not exceed their incomes, and that everyone needs to keep records of how 
their money is being spent. An important lesson that I tried to teach was that 
money management is essential, and that unless accurate records are^kept, 
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and if they shoifltf^low their accounts to become overdrawn, there "will be 
serious consequences, such as being judged a bad-credit risk or prosecutiQn. 

After apartments were furnished and necessary food and supplies were 
purchased, the next unit dpalt with job-hunting. The students^ filled out 
application forms for a job. Among the information that was provided were 
name and address, birthdate and birthplace, marital status, name of "spouse, 
J social security number, telephone number, experiences and references. 

To simplify the activity, everyone pretended that she got a job paying 
$3.00 per hour, eight hours daily, and five days each week. In this activity, 
^ the students learned aboi^t withheld taxes, social security, and take-home 
Tpay. This proved difficult for some students,'but others, did understand and 
p/ovided help to those who had difficulty with this concept. In the process of 
this activity, discussions werejheld on why we pay income and social 
^ security taxes and "how tax money is spent. 

Another related activity that we'used concerned the use, of duplicated 
' copies of telephone ^nd utility bills. Through this activity a detailed study of 
the bills was made during which the stuctents'undeiLstood the rationaje'for the 
bills, the importance sof economizingxJn the use of utilities'^ncluding the 
phone, and promptness in/The payment of bills. 

.Although several additionah units an^d learning activities were included 
in the program, probably the most successful was the sewing class. This 
activity continued throughout the year as it created conquerable interest, 
motivation and pride. ; ' 

We have two sewing machines in our classroomf and all we ^id to gel 
started was to ask the. studcnts^what articles of clothifrig they wanted that 
were considered too ex^pensive to buy. We then computed tK^ costs of th^ 
materials and the patterns that were needed, iuid found that they could^be 
made in class much cheaper than^hey could be bought. \ . 

We contacted the high school economics teacher and with the Help ol 
the commercial sewing class, we made, arrangements for the junmr high 
sj^hool mentally'handicappe'd students to go to the high school for each girl to 
, be measured. 'Following several field trips to select materials and patterns, 
the students studied" color and. design, general fabric characteristics, and 
fabric care. We also did some basic sewirfg to learn to operate the machines. 
During all the activities that were provided in the program, which waj^ 
* culmina^^d with a style show with each giri modeling; ^hdi she had made, we 
were able to relate many economic cur\cepts. Art»ong.the!ic>'ere the costs'of 
production, deficits and surpluses, ^'income and expenditui^s; apd money 
management. The bookkeeping and accounting activities w^re exceptionally 
successful as the students learned and understood the importance of keeping 
^icciirate records, paying -bills/^anking. milking wise ptirchasejs^. and other 
^common home add family eco^niic needs. / ' .■ - 

Evaluation' 

A program such'vft this requires an inordinate amount of time. 



. and work for the teacher., but I believe the^experiences tfav students h^ylfraTc 
immeasurably successful. The various iicyvities' improved thy iyi^ige.ol 
Special Education in our junior high school system. Behavior tula social 
adjustment' improved maiikedly in the classroom, and other jumor high 
school students saw whiU we were doin^ and indicated that they >vVited tc 




join US- Many of the regulir cIas$rpom students asked whether'they could be 
^admitted iiito oUr classroom^^x^ 

But most importantly j'^he students were able to demonstrate their 
increased ability to' use the skill8 they learned in the class, when without 
assistance, they planned a ^surprise birthday party for me in the school 
cafeteria. Securing the money they needed by mowing lawns, baby-sitting, 
making cakes and conducting a bake sale, they bought a birthday cake, 
punch; paper plates, napkins, and a gift. As they did this, they showed that 
they hai become money managers and ha(L really benefited from their ^ 
classroom experiences. , • ^ 



Restauronomics 



' ' A Look at the Economic Factors Involved in 

Beginning_c^Small Business P^f^ ^ . • 

, M^ne Greeilf Luvenia Liggins, James Romano, Mary Jane Turner 
- and Frank Pichichero 

V * ^ Jennings Middle School, Akron. Ohio . ^ 

- Introduction , " ^ 

■ •4-. ^ ■ ' r-\ .■■•'/-"■ 

' ' ][n the teaqi-teacjiing concept; particularly at Jennings Middle School, 
there is a gr^M deal of opportunity for variety and innovation. We, the 
members of the 7-4 team, take pride in both ideas. Our school consists of ^ 
seventh ^rid eighth graders, and is organized ^o'^hat one house or division 
' represents^ach grade. Teachers are grouped ih teams to work with each of 
. the grade levels< The project wh^h we developed was completed in a 
td&m-teaching situatiojti which included four disciplines: language arts, social 
studies, scienc^, and mathematics with 120 seventh-gtade students in an 
yInne^-city school. Jennings is an integrated sq(hool with approximately 24 
^ percent black and 76 percent white students.^ The ^tudenfs. ranged-in age at 
the time Of the project from 12 to over 15 years arid included 56 girls and 64 
boys. ' 

Wljiile discussing President Gartpr's economic polioies — current events 
were being planned as part of our lesson — we realized that it was^yery 
"difficult for our students to understand ^ a number of basic economic 
principles that are part^f the current news. We decided to do something 
- about this, and as a resulK j^mbarked on a mission to make our seventh 
graders and ourselves so involved and enthusiastic about this project to 
study/ ^onomics that-'-thc learning processes would be/b|)th fun and 
educational. i * " v 
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Goals and Objectives 



The basic go^l of our six-week unitrwas to help our 120 seventh-grade 
stud^ts to understand some basic economic concepts by studying factors 
/ that are involved in starting one's own business. After a considerable 
amount of discussion, the team suggested that our project should be related 
to the local community,, and Specifically tie the study of economics to a 
food-related cojnpany, since we believed our students would have strong^ 
interests in this industry. We finally decided to focus on the study of the 
.ecorioiiiics of restaurants.. . 
- For the purposes of this report, we'have listed some of, the objectives'pf 
\the pi^ject. Among these were: to haVe^ students understand the private 
^^nterprise system as it operates in the Arnerican economy; to increase the 
ojtudents' understanding of basic economic terminology; to understand the 
roles of Iand,iaboiyKipital and govemmentin th6 operation ot a business; to 
have ^ur students perceive the process of organizing and opefatm^ a 
^ business; and to mot#vat^ students to l^ighef achievement in academic 
subjects because of their interest in this |)r6ject. 



Scope ana Sequence * 

,-This^ project, an interdisciplinary one- involving four academic fields, 
'.'^a^. conducted over a period of six weeks. It was planned^ to use one 
fuUfhour academic class per day and a 45-minute activity period when 
nec^essary. Because of its nature, the only related material thatpreceded this 
unit was a basic introduction to economics. • 

The main thrust of the project was in the spciat^tudies where all basic 
economic understandings wer^ developed. The essential concepts that were 
included were presented through reading, discussion, lectures, speakers, 
games and written reports. In mathematics, the^tudents were introduced to 
basic stock market activities. The organizationaKstructure of corporations 
was studied, and as our business was formed, stock was sold. Scale drawing 
techniques were studied as plans for the restaurant were designed. Cost 
estimates and capital needed to construct a restaurant led to a better 
. understanding of math concepts and their uses as they were applied to the 
study of economics. ^ ' 

In science class, students eotisidered various forn'is of energj and 
insulation Iq determine the most economical way to provide for these needs. 
The economic concepts which were studied included scarcity, the pricing 
system as a rationing device, and supply and demand. Health regulations 
and sanitary conditions were also studied. In this clas^ in particular,' our ' 
students discussed costs and benefits and learned about trade-offs and 
. ^ opportunity costs. The language arts class was used for reading and writing 
and worksheet activities jjfi economics. Spelling activities included an 
understanding of economic terms. We also ^emphasized letter writing, 
preparation of thank-you notes for our speakers ^nd resource persons, 
'development of menus, development of an employment application, and 
other writing- skill developir^'^cti\Hties. . ' 

' Teaching Technique^ ' 

The f plowing \&s^on plans serve as examples of the team approach 
presented)by th^four participating teachers. The uniqueness oftjiiis project 
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Behavioral Objectives 



Activities 



Resources 



Students w31 be^^ble^to under- 
stand the. purposes of the pro- 
ect. ' 

Students will be able to dis- 
ihguish the varieties of 
'estaurants available on North 



Day 1 

Large group session: 
Students viewed teachers' 
videotape of project objectives. 
Students viewed videotape and 
slide presentation of the various 
types of restaurant we^might 
develop. Type^': (I) cafeteria, (2) 
fast food, (3) sit down. Sit down 
was chosen. -^v-r— 
Question and answer sessioniOQ^^^^ 
project .o^^jectives and team 
responsibilities was jield. 



Slides, videotapes, student 
script . • 



5^^ Slides 



itudents will learn basic banking 
unctions: 
a« types of loans 
h. amount of capital needed 
for specific types of 
restauran^t 



Day? 

Total group listened to a presen- 
tation on the relationship of' a 
bank, to the building of a 
restaiurant. 

Question and answer session. 



rhe full rejjort includes 30 daily lesson plans. 



Donald France — Loan Depart- 
ment Executive, First National 
Bank of Akron,' First National 
Xdari Booklet, loan papers 
from First National Bank, 
microphone, podium. 
See folder lap^led VAll 
Speakers** and picture post^A 




EKLC 



. - . . ; A f . ■ . 

and its strength are illustrated by the interdisciplinary approach and the 
student-team interaction that was planned, , 

Evaluation 

The culminating activity for the Resta^ronomics project was a fund- 
raising project which we called a Pancake Brunch. All tjje activities for 
planning were headed and developed by the students. Following an advertis- 
ing campaign during which, the students applied what they had learned in the 
project, the pancake festival was conducted. About 300 people were served 
and $235 in profits were earned. The team is planning to use the mpney for a 
trip to Washington, D.C., during the spring of 1978. 

^ The evaluations for the project took a variety of forms. There we're 
continual efforts to keep ail students up to date on the development of our 
restaurant. Tt|eir understanding of how a variety of committee assignments 
wiere correlated to form the business enterprise was enhanced by daily 
reviews of the economic concepts that were inherent in our various 
activities. An exampte of this ^vas the work that students did in the. 
advertising campaign and how a product or service can be identified through 

logos and slogans. 

Tests, quizzes and^worksheets measured mastery of thjC basi^ economic 
concepts as well as how all parts of the project were interrelated*. One 
indication of the progress made by^our students was brought out by the 
intelligent questions that were addressed to the speakers and resource 
persons who were brought jnto the classroom, 

We also adniinr^tered a test consisting of 35 items that we^dj^eloped 
from our basic soci^^ studies textbook. We gave the'identical test to atontrol 
group of seventh graders who had not been involve.d in o«r project, and 
found th^t those students under X)ur direction who took part in the Res- 
tauronomics project achieved significantly higher test scores. 



APPENDIX to CHAPTER 3 



Good Ideas in Brief: Junior High School Level 

FRANK R. IACONIA; o^George J, West Middle School in\P/ov/- 
dence, Rhode Island, ccmceiyed project designed to provide a practical 
learning 1^ experience emphasizing the mastery ©f n^ajor conc'fepts in eco- 
nomics. The vehicle for the project \Yas the development of^ student-owned 
and' operated concession" for the sale of delicacies during school lunch 
periods and at special after-school* functions. The business was legally, 
organized and registered as a corporation, operating under/ the name of 
Raii^^w Counter, .Inc. The business activity' was designed to operate 
concomitantly with the school's established social studies. program which 
does not formally include course- work in. ecojiomics. Duration of ^ the 
corporation wa^ 14 weeks, in addition to two weeks devoted to planning and 
basic e^pl^nition. The xoiporation was certified by the state, it paid a . 
perce^iifagd of 1(5^ profits to the schooh stock was sold, and it fulnctfoned as a 



profit-making eoterprisef In addition to the economic concepts which were 
learned' during the project, students increased their ability^ to handle cur- 
rency, became sensitive to contract arrangements and negoti^tipns, became 
aware of marketing and promotion, and became alert to cost controls and' 
conservation of resources. v ^ ' . 

^ ■■ . ■ • ' ^ •• . • ' ■ ^ 

/BARBARA D. CQNRAD, of Stone Valley School in Alamo. California, 
desiring to integrate economics into her World Cultures program prepared a^ 
series of activities related to- career education. The unit was initiated by 
providing each stiideSt Avith a leaflet entitled California Occupation Guide. 
Which descHbed one job in detail. Following this, each student cojnpleted an 
application form for the job. Aft^r the students had learned about their jobs 
andlhe salaries that were provided for -specific Mines of work, they were 
assigned a variety of activities designed to foster investigative and informa- 
tion seeking^ skills. Included among these were: studying the lifestyle which 
matched the job, budgeting '^takeTihome" pay to determine priorities of 
spending, completing tax forms, finding.bousing,. purchasing insurance, and 
other expenditures. Since almost all the students who participated in the unit 
were^Trom higher socioecononiic levels, one of the key objectives of the unit 
was io devel0t> Understanding of how people of moderat^nfieans must 
leabi' to live on^ lower;'2ihd . more realistic levels of *in<^me^ than were 
experienced bS^he participating St v^*^^ 

feLIZABETH ^A. BEIKMANN of Manhattan Jmior High ^hboL 
Manhattan. Kansas, developed a project designed^lb make a comparison of 
the local economies of two university towns, each having a population of 

. apiDrolcimately 50,000 ^ople. The project was conducted as part of a 
ten-week Uiiit ii/cluded in the ninths-grade civics class. The unit covered 
general economic concepts, alternative economic systems^ssues and prob- 
lems jILthe American economy, and various aspects related tb consumer 
ecpnomhi^. After two weeks of study of general cconoipics, a class 
composed of j28 student^as^asl^gned the economics comparison project.^ 
As the class Studied and prepared materials related to Manhattan's econ- 

r omy, a similar cla^sjn Lawrence; Kansas, studied ^jid prepared a report on 
its local economy.. In the process of the project, numerous Interviews were 
conducted and aldng with various other activities a slide/tape pfeSentation 
was made. At the conclusion of the project, the class, traveled <o Lawrence 
to pfeseiit their report to junior 'high School stents. Later, a group of' 
Lawrence students presented their slide/tape show to the classes in Manhat-^ 
tan. One d^y a week was allotted to the project which .was planned ^over a 

^ ten-week period. Asan outcome pf|he project, a^publicatign describing the 

^ economic, political, si)cial, relilp^^d^^^^ 

, munity-of Manhattan was prepared".-^- " * - 
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CHAPTER F&R 



Econoilc Benefits Resulting from 

w Port of ten^ B^^^ 
Wwisnv-^A^^ 



^ , ■ Sister Marion Joseph Gerl 

^ - _ Sf. Joseph Academy, Green Bay, Wisconsin - 

■ ■ 1 ■ 

-Introdudtjan. 

,In,anaddi=ess given to the Busirjpss and Office Education Division of the 
^Ameqcan V6cational Associatiyrfi^at their 1976 convention in Houston 
David Shirey., President of Shiriy Company, JJreenville, Texas, said: 

Over the past several ye^s students have been displaying a 
growing interest inoiireconomic system. Possiblyihe shortage of 
. \ - jobs or the general interest in workings of the business commu- 
nity have been the mptivating- factors behind this interest and 
subsequent change in student attitudes. 



irthere IS a^iy tnffh m remarks likethose of.Mr. Shirey, a business education" ' 
teacher has manii;oppbrtffnities to infcorporate Economics in an interesting . " 

• 'V^ classroom, particularly tfhrough the study of local businesses, or 
througjvan ^pproach which is of interest to many people in a specific arfea. 
Ihe^ort of Green Bay, Wisconsin, a world. marketplace, offered many ' " 
opportunities for a unique study, also because of the economic benefits / 
Whiph accrue to the people of the area through its port operations. ' . 

Our senior high school is one block aWay from the Fox River which 
flovys north into the bay of Green Bay. and lies about oHe mile from the port ' " 
itselt.^Oreen Bay is part of Lake Michigan, and connects through the St 

X^wrence Seaway vJith the ocean and foreign landj. 

*^ ; Our school— an all-girl high scfiool— has an enrollment of 625..'My-three ci^J* 
typewriting 1 classes, heterogeneously grouped, and consisting of a total 
enrollment of 72 students, are scheduled in a module configuration and meet " 
tor two 20-minute mods daily. Students are free" to practice typewriting J 
before' ancj- after schogl as well as during four mods available during the ^ 
school day, - • . ' 

Goals, of the Project ' . 

To integrate econofliics in my Typing I classes,.! developed several ^ 



general objectives, which included: to promote interest in econopiics 
through the study of a community i^roject; to study the economic benefits 

.w^ch accrue 'to the Green Ray area^through port operations; to learaabout 
alteniative economic systems; to study navigation as applied to the port; and J 
to learn how ta becoirie involved ^as voters and active citizens in Brown 

.^tounty? - ^ V ^ ' • 

• Amonjg the specific objective;^ of the project were: to type, (and 
comprehend) in left-bound and top^bound ma,nu script style three reference 

mat^erials relating tof* economics and" the Port of Green Bay;' to study an 
economics VT>cabulary and terqiinology applicable to manuscript typing; to ^ 
type tabulations — words with economic connotations and number tabula- 
tions (statistical typing); and to da. one-, three--and five-minute timed 
exercises extracted frpm the reference materials used irt^the pi*ojfict. Eacb 
student who participated in the project was .to be rewarded with a,Certificate 

„pf Achievenient upon successful completion. ' > 

The referlence materials used in the project were: People, Politics 
Productivity: The World Corporation drrthe^ W80's, by Walter B. Wriston; . 
excerpts froni the 1973 Foreign TrMf- Survey, made by the League bf- 
Worirfen \toters of Green Bay; and e;y:erpts from the ip76 Report of 

tTw^rown County Board of Harbor Commissioners /The i-eaemg materials 
as categorized! by the use of the Fry formula were found to be at the lower 
eleventh-grade level. • ' 

To c^ry out the pbjectrves and goals of Jjbis study it Was necessary fqr 
my students to develop a good background in competing economic sys.tems • 
and to gai^ a thorotigh understanding of ecoaomic terminology. ' 

Activities ^ 

Fijfty words ^having economic connotations were selected ftom the 
booUet People r Politics and Productivity, underscored in red. Se.i^eral . 
students looked up definitions and hyphenatibri of the words-, and all 
student^ were held responsible for knowing the definition and meaning. 
They were assigned to study five to ten of the words daily in order to know 
them prior, to typing them from the printed copy. The words were arranged 
in the order in which they appeared in tTie booklet. This enabled the students, 
better to comprehend that which they were typing. . 
. The students 'had been taught how to type a left-lk)und manuscript. 
They were reminded 'to use the term paper guide while.typing and ^ise^ 
Ko^rectype for correcting errors, fhereby^Hminating the need to type a page 
more than once. , - . 

The vocabulary words, property hyphenated, were also arranged in 
alphabetical order and typed in tabulation foun. Inforniatioa-for this was 
given at the top of the duplic£4;ed sheet, and a copy was provided to each 
student. All students were given a mimeographed sheet containing the lafst 
paragraph of page 13 in the Wriston booklet*. This showed the number 
words for" a one-minute and a' thfe'e-minute^timed writing exercise,- One 
'three-minute activity was given without 'p/kctice and two three-minute 
exercises ^ere giv^n afte^^.coilsicteHable anrlpunt of practice. The Gross 
Spjeed-Per Cent of Error Method w^'ifeerf for grading. ^ . , 
. * The second manuscript * which consisted of excerpts from the 7 97i 
Foreign Trade Survey was typed* in top-bound form. The first page of the ^ 
duplicated copies was in rdjjgh-draft fornV^^tudents had toMnferpret the 



^ varfous printers' symbols, and this^activity served as a review. ' 

^tudents were asked to compare the last paragraph of the first mariu- * 
scrip^with the last paragraplj^' of the 3econd manuscript tp not^^milarities 
.'^ *. sinc<^botli articles focused on the significance of internationatl traro, and the 
. .. *• global .econoniy. All new vocabulary words were posted, on the bulletin 
; %^oard. , ; • " \ ; \^ 

The third m^uscript' consisted xif' excerpts, from the 197J apd 1976 ; 
*^ Annual Reports of therPort of Greeng^y and wa^ typed in tOp^bouncJ foVm.^ 

- *'.^ .* ' Again, as unfamiliar words w^e encountered they/ were added to the new ^ 

words list of the bulletin board. These excerpts from the Port df Green Way " 
*• ' - "-Annual Reports .for J97 1 ^nd'1976containep^e total tonnage of exports al^ 
. ^ ^imports, the dollar value, and many oythS economic effects ^hat^ were 
Y evident in "the Br^Twn County area; The^^tudefits. typed the^e data using 
'judgment placing.. / ' . ' ' ' ' '.^ 

^ ^mparatiye* annual tonnage reports 'for imports and exports foV the 
t Port of Green Bay ^ere th^ prepared. These served as statistical reports 
and a review in;f% typing of numbers and for their proper alignment. X)Qring. 
titis''phas6 (rftfte study attention Vvas.called to-the fact that the Anierican^^ 
system of |neafsUffej|nent d^ered fr,om the metric system used by_ most * 
' ]j:oantne5.f j^^ of this acti\jity students , con vertefd 'total 

'"^onni^^fe' J^glu^^^ ton) to the metric tonnage by Adding approximately • 

.fen pero$ht\pf tftfetgtal short tpnnagfe. ^ " , . . , * > 

• " ^ . A^4h&;typing^iE^ pontmued throughout %ie project, a number of 
?• econorarc cDncep^s''^^re disc^ssed^ For e:>;£imple, thefact-was noted that the ' 
- figures represented in the reports were direct ben'efits'to thoseVho produced 
the services. XhP complete benefit to the areJj e^conomy as a* result 6f port* 
operatipns amounted td^amilltiplieViif 2.44. The re|ipnal multiplier indicated 
^h^ amount of incorne Of enifi^ 
^ _ dollar p/ new Sp^iid^l in the community. Through the idrcular flow niodel of^ 

economic actfvi^ty, students learned that economic, benefits to the commu- ./ 
' \nity mushroomed. ^s;a resultof worid trade./ ' ^ - 
: An impcrrtant^aEspect of: the.' project dealt u4th,foraparfetivQ, economic 
O " system*s^s the students analyzed the sirnilarities and differences among 
\ ^ comn^ui^Ist,.socr^li'st and ^^^tallst system's. AlsO'iricluded in the study were 
■ ^- ' several concepts relating rtTworld tr^de which ipcl^^ • 

' l&^trade. , V J^^, * ^ ^ , 
S. ' f During rtfe course of the "project, a number- of community resource * 
« ; ^: persbns werevinvited to speak to my three Typitig 1 class'es. Ittgratitu^de' to 

- ' ' the speake,r8, students were asktJd to compose ''thank, you'll letters 'arthe 

typewriterv'^n fiic^itiqn to paying attention to the form oT thte letter, punctua- ^ 
. / tion, spelling ^^d^gofim^rv the students were asl^'ed^ to.incorporate^co- 
*1 - po'Ti^cs in their jitters jf onlyjto ;name a f^w' of-^the econonnibx benefits , 
accriiing to the locals community because pf port operations. ' / v 
N ^Throdghout the project the students were asked, to note;, wqll that*' 'if 
' ; tHey ^re to prosper in th^free enterprise systerK th^y must understand how it* 
^ WQjrks, understands how wealth is created, and fciow' whiere it comes frdm..'.\ 
; And again, "if they at? to.pass on tofuture genecanons all ih6 blessings they^ 
enjoy today, rhey mljst* reassert thpsbt)asjc hum^n values of self-reliance 
, and self-restraint and contribute to the system, nPt'tear it down. They miist 
; - V reaffirm their faift-in th^ free enterprise system -and <jdd to it the. dedication 
. - knd comniitmenjl nelpfessary.'' . • , 



. At the conclusion of the project and in appi'eciation of the students' 
cooperation and feedback to me, I prepared Certificates\)f Achievement for 
their participation. Each studen^^iWas^presented with one on the last day of 
-school. Perhaps it*s something thiey %ill never fofget. 





Getting away frorn typical exercises and drill that are mc^ 
Fpotyped in a typical textbook to something' relating to the 
local community affairs ms an effective way of motivating i* 
econoniics. - 

As I fourvd out from the students' thank you notes and letter^ 
learned some Ihingsi about econoniic concepts., understandings, 
minology that they had not known before or have ever been made a 
as applied to local economic activities. The method of adding new words 
(mosLof them economic terms), td the bulletin boa^dl^K^^d^Jmlg dnd I'e- ^ 
view4njg\them in typing activities proved to be. very effecWeT^Students 
'watetied the bulletin board, and many who were not in my ;^h»ffses asked 
if they could see it. 

Very importantly, the tyjping skills of the students were refined, 
cspeciaUy irf their being able .to phrase iind type w liable letters^ using 
, complete sentences". . / . - ,^ 

A project emphasizing the free enterprise sysiem can surely make an 
impression on students in a typing class, and studfcnts indicated that they 
understood how a competitive market oriented economy operated as^a result 
of studying comparable economic systems during the project. , . > 

. Lastly, thq typewriter itself provicles trqj|[endous economic benefits. ; 
The economic world would bt lost without it as a means for fast communica- 
tion in the global niarket, be it a letter or the results of the modern computer. 
This, too. was learned by. my 72 studenls. - 

^ ^ ' \ - ■ . ^ •:■ ■ ' ., 

. Economic Concepts Integrated 



into Accpjinting 



Using Values' in Decision-/l$gij|ng 



\ Marguerite Ross. Cowan 

V • Fayetteville High Schoo^^yetteville, Arkansas 

V ''J -ft 

Introduction ^ \jw . , * * 

After nl years of teaching Accou^g J at Fayetteville.High SchooJ and- 
after attending a Workshop in Ec^j^fic Education at the University of 




Arkansas in I976\ I was motivated Xp introduce some ecijnomic concepts 
into my accounting classes. Towar(Js the end of my w^^kshop experience;'it 
occurred to mti that^ the economic concepts I had leaftied would ht in with 
many of the accounting principles being taught. At the same time, the 
concepts would add a new dimension to my tcachingiffid would fill a need. • 
y . A survey was made to determine the number of local students who 
'elected to take a course in economics. It was a shocking situation. Out of 
124 accountmg students, only eight were enrolled in the ont^-semester coi^e 
in'e^onomics offered. The total class in economics enrolled only 66 studelfs 
Because of my belief that every student should know something about the 
World .beyond high school, I committed myself to the task of deveioping 
greater interest in economics and the free enterprise system, the project 
describtj^d bdow is a result of that effort. 



if 



^he ifDost essential goal of H\c projec; was to integrate economic 
concepts ^and values into the accounting curriculum, both ta enrich the 
course and to make it more enjoyable. It was structured in sucfi a way that 
all academic pressures were removed from the students. No grades were to 
be given and only reports from selected students were required. The time 
allocated to the unit was ajpproximately 1 5 hours (using a class period for elich 
concept). Other gpals of the unit were: to develop an understanding of Vne 
rel9vance of-accounting and ec6nomics; of .the relationships between 'the 
two, and of how both . play rmfefirtant roles in the students* world. 
Course Orgahizo/tion • 



Dunng fhe first days of the project,* the students were administered a 
^ pretest, using the Joint Council on Economic Education's TesH of Blemen- 
^ tary Economics. A Rokeach v^klue's inventory was provided to the students 
to rate und keep for latej decision-5haking. Thi<>' was followed by a brief 
^ description of the values which were to be introduced in our discussions 
later in 4he project. It was hoped .thai^by learning to make economic 
^ Judgments' through value* decision-makirif^! the -students would apply this 
. metjiod to making other important decisitas in life. ^ 
. The outline and table of contents for the course are detailed on pagS 75. 
Integration intervajs indicate what concepts are to be introduced and where 
duringjhc first, second and third Accounting Cyd)es (column 2). The values 
associated with the economic, concepts are /listed in column 3 and are 
indicated through the numericafcoding at^ intervals t)iroughout the cdtirse 
manuscript. ' j • 

' F!roject''manu?icript was develop^as printed originals to be used as 

^'masters \ to make transparencies for use^wifh an overhead projeot^orV fhe 
teacl^ing proccj^ure was fo use the transparencies as the gu^de for making 
classroom presentation's.* " - ' ' -^ 

Evaluation • ' . 

1 . and-postte^t.-scores revaled that the students showed significant , 

■* Includedjn the on'ginaKcntry arc 80 masters and transparencies which. ^^>vel5ped and " 
usecj during the Course. ^ • t a u 
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■ Kvonomic Posttcst 



growth in their knowledge of economic concept? as they were intejgrated into 
tht accbunting Surricufum. In the pretesX27 perceot of the students coitectly 
answered, between 29 and'36 questions,^ oul of a possible 40. The r^ults of 
the posttest indicated t^at 41 percent of th^students fell i^to this categoj^y. 
Similarly, the number of students \vho answered frem 7 ta 24 questions in 
■ the pretest (38 percent) dropped to 29 percentJji the posttestV indicating that 
students had advanced to a more successful*Wel of acqomplishmenk 

In the Jitudent evaluiation, administered through the developmentW an 
appropriate questionnaire, 81 percent of the students indicated that the 
economic dimension in the accounting course^was vyorthwhile. In response 
to a question concernipg knowledge of economic concepts, 94 percent 
responded positiv^t^f^ther responses indicated that 97 percent of the 
students understood better the economic servfces of business and goverR-j<r 
ment, and 74 percent^vered the integratior> of economic concepts ^rid 
values in future classes in accounting. 



Cpnclusion ' > * * ^ ■ ^' 

While the economics, concepts presented in the Accounting I classes 
this year did not result in JOO percent* success, the statistics gathered did 
show that 59 percent of»the students increased their scores on the posttcst, 
10 percent remained the same, and 31 percent regfessed/ 



Adjustments will be made next year; howevet\ what I did this ypar will 
remain a guideline, and L definitely feel that all the work that went into the 
'project was worthwhile. ' . - ' 

In a philosophy course that I took this .year, I was reminded of Karl 
Marx's philosophy in which he described five historic ph^ises: (I) the 
primitiNPC corpmunal; (2) slave; (3) feudal 'll^) capitalist; and (5) (a prediction 
of things to come) the'socialist ana comniifnist phase. These pi edictions'lfiave 
become a reality in such, a large portipa of the' wbrld-that they .pannot be^ 
ignored. ^Therefore, both sbci<iiism and communism must be understood and 
analyzed. K/eei; tob, that free entwlirise andademocratic governriignt need to 
be taught to thi^'generation so that pur-young people arc^made a'ware of what 
their nation and its>economic system has to offer,' andhow tbey need to \v<)rk 
to preserve itTor future generations. Educator.s, oasincss persons, labor 
leaders 'and politicians all need to join together tt) present the values of\fxj?e 
enterprise and democracy. ' -^v ^ 



Teaching Analytical Economics 
to Intellex^tually Gifted Students 
in a Math and Science High^ SchopI 

— f^— — :-v J 



Jatf&b Irgang ' 

Stuy><esanf High School, New York. N. Y. 



Innwuction, 



^ haVe been t(^achinfieeonomics at Stuyvesant'High School since 1966. 
Tbe studentrbody, for the^ost part, is oriented to^ifds math and science, 
and'reprej^ents'a cross section of .rriccs.. religions and jncome group!^. It 
would-be safe to say Ihiii the rhrfjorify of the parents of our students hold 
professikj^l positions and have arwiual incomes in the $15,000 to $25,000 
rang^XSltJr students- are'intelrcctualiy gifted^Out'of the 2800 enrolled ij) thtT 
schooT^approximately 50 percent plan^toi^^ajor^in on*;' of the branches of 
math anij science at the coiieg,e Itvel. Tht!" others, Ixlsi^ college bound, intend' 
entering the fTclds of,business adrhinistVation. economics and finance, or the 
^humanities/ ' / • ' • ^ - 

vMy teaching load varies from semesfer to semest^M' arid ranges from two : 
to five classes^in economics,, which is a rcc^ired course for^ill our sjtudents. 
The. innovative aspect of; my program is that l*teacli a full year's. course t)n 



college ievelintroductory analytical economics to gifted twelfth-grade high, 
school studehts in only iivc months. My approach is a straight-forward 
lecture-discussiori-indifpendent research one. .The objectiye of the course is 
to stimulate interest'^in the sjudy of econonriics as well as to encourage 
critical thinking about important economic issues whtch affect the.student " 
now as well as in the future. . < 

The analytical approach which. I present' utilizes varjjjus . economic 
mpdels such as statistical analysis, geometric-diagrarms; algebraic equations^, 
and graphs to' expl^n and clarify basic economic concepts. My primary 
objective is to give students the- analytical ^tool^ and understandings they 
need as they come to grips with the* numerous 'Cgonomic problems and issues^ 
which jponfront individuals and society today. ' • v. 

For most of our studentsiiigh school in the last time they receive forqial 
instJQUction in economics' siirice it is not a required course in many colleges in 
, the country . Although, the ianalytical ai5proach te'ods ta be high fy objective; 
my experience has proven to me thaft it is, an ef^'ctive and' informative 
method of teaching students about the complex r^l^itionships which* exist in a 
four sector economy. Finally,* the "approach taken^ wlfen combined with, 
pfatetigal ap'pijcation, .can be used to illustrate, the usefulness , of economic 
th€bjry'&> the real world of micro and niaeroegpnomics. For example, firms 
majce' practical use of economic concepts^such. as supply and demanci 
elasticity, marginal utility with respqct to advtrtisiri^,>and cosf analysis; On 
the macroecon^rc level, analytical ecbnbmics clarifies tfie meaninjg and uSe 
of fi&al and monetary policies. The studcSlYt can understand,clearly 'Why a 
specific fiscal or [Tionetary action used at one^ tinie^ may be iflieffectry^i at 
another point iq time. -^■■^■'^ r - / \^ 

Course OrgonizQfioh ' . *. rl'i^; * ' • • 

lliave organized the course into four areas: • 

1. General Introduction. An introduction to basic •eoonoitiic concepts* 
through the stiirfy of (a) the- nature and meJhcJd of economics; 
(b) economic growth through the use pf a production possibilities 
'table arid curve7Up)>concepts .such .as un^employ^ underemploy; 
^ ' ment,^producti.VT^4T.and economic.- efficiency*, (d) the^ fundamental' 
problem of scarcity; |e) social anid political influences concerning^ 
attitudes towards jecQnomiVgrowtK; (f) an overview of the American . 
. ecopocny through the circular flow of income; (^) the^b^are elements 
of -supply and demand: 
11; Microeconomics, An analysis of indiViduaL demand decisions by 
'consumers and individual' supply decisions by. firms in both jjerfect 
and impeipfi^ct competition. This unit includes the study of (;^)*c9nsumer 
deman^lvalSd utility; (b) demand and sjiipply 'elasticity.; (c) coSts of 
produi^jlion; (jj) the fdirm problem; (e) eltimients of accounting whereii) 
■ the student-f'l^ sliown h9;W"to prepare a , balance ^^et and income 
(profit or loss) statement foF^h^il];^iyii^^ the role of 

I business in our society. >> ^ j;.^ . ^ . '"^f - '>'^ ■ ' . 
III. iMacroeconomics. An.analysis pf/iscal and monetary p.olicies tp^thet" 
the goal of fall employnf>ient Vittibut' ihnatia*h.*^ in^lu/les- tWltudy 
, • of (a) national income and product ac^cpuhliftg; (b)*c 

ings, an^i^investment functions; t^) Equilibrium lev^l of output for a 



^ - three-sector economy; (d)-^he **multiplier" effect; (e) econoniiq 
stabilization through fiscal policy; (O^money and banking (the role of 
the commercial bankipg'Tsyxicni and the Federal Reserve in influenc- 
'ing*the supply of mon^y in the economy during a given pei^iod of 
time); (g) money and prices^-Ch) the public debt; (i) business cycles; 
' ' (j) evaluation of fiscal and, monetary policies to promote a /*full 
employment" economy with price stability. 

IV. ' International Trade and Finance. An analysis of world trade, currency 
' , exchange rates, international balance of payments, international 
finarfcial institution's, and current problems in international trade and 

^ finance. ' 

^ In addition to the basic high school level textbook, students iu^eaSsigned 
readings from some pf the leading 'college textbooks on ' introductory 
econbrtiics. A variety of supplemental readings include publications of the 
Federal Reserve banks and several magazines. 

.Each student is assigned thfee independent research papers. dur^g Va^ 
term. The first deals with economic growth, the second focuses on a specific 
toprc as it relates to microeconomics, and the final paper is either to be a 
critique of fisQ{)l and monetary, policy, a specific probleni in international 
trade and finance, or an in-depth study of an alternative economic system. 

Methodology ' . 

,As an example of the. locture-discussioij approach thkt I use, the 
introductory topic *The Nature and Method of Economics" will be dsed. 
This topic is the gateway to the course because it serves to introduce fhe ' 
> student to the analytical tools u5ed by the economist. It brings owt the 
pVoblems and pitfalls the economist confronts when making predictions 
about thc^fleakh of the ec£)n6my, and is used to emphasize the limitations of 
.economics as a science. ' " ^ 

To initiate t}^ topic, I use the question: '*Who Needs Economics?" 
This is intended to^biring outtwo salient points: (1) how economics affects 
the individual and^oC<^ty directly; and (2) major economic problems which 
confrqnt the United States and the rest of the^world. The heart of the topic 
pivots on the methodology u'sed, by economists in suggesting economic 
policy^ and in making predictions when called 'upbn to do so. * 

' As we xliscuss thd methodoFogy used by .ecQnomistj>, 1 present a 
pr6^1em that is often put to the President's Council^ of Economic Advisors: 
Assume you are a member of the CEA.' The ecdwiijS^ is faced with a risipg 
inflat^n rate of 6 percent and an increas^^ in the IMemployment rate to 8 
percertt. W*hat problems ^o you wantthe government to tackle first? As an 
economist^ Nvhat steps might you take to deal with th^ dual problem of 
unemployment and inflation?" ^ . ^ 

Initeaching about methodology used by the jg^^tSKj^ \ introduce the 
yarious kinds of models which are used. ^I^^^^^jQ^Bpude arithmetic and 
geoqietric moclels. In the process students leani ^h^^^^s and limitations. In 
addition, since *6p6mics makes extensive use ojE!^^|istics, \ introduce a 
mimeographed example of stati^itical data used by economists. Through this . 
activity concepts such as arithmetic means, median, mode, and normal and . 
s|;ewed distribution are reviewed. s 
' The major purpose of this unit is to introduce the students to th^^ study 



- ' " ' ■ 

of^ economics;, to mak^g them avO'rfre of the analytical took used by " 
Economists; and Vy instruct the students' about the^fact that o^onomic 
decisions made by individuals and society are ihfluenced by- political and 
social circumstances. As a result of this, the student is provided with the . 
framework for a study emphasizing economic analysis. 

Valuation 

Throughout the course of the term I administer approximately seven^,' 
full period examination^ in class and at least one take-home examination. 
Examinations are usually given after we have analyzed one or two specififc 
lopfcs. The first ^pnination cpvers the niaterial on (a) the nature ancT^ 
niiethod of ^econoimcs; (b) the production-possibility frontier; and (c) the 
overview of the American economy. . 

The second ex'amination tests the student's understanding of supply and 
' demand. The third test c(^vers material on^consumer demand and utility^ and 
the concept of elasticity of demand and supply. The fourth examination is a 
test of the costs of production for both a perfectly and imperfectly competi- 
tive firm. Examination Jitimer five is one which-includes the material on the 
elements of accounting. 

Our final marking period is extremely short; therefore, to save time for 
' classroom instruction I give the students a "^take-home examination which 
covjers income determination, fiscal and monetar y polici es. ' 

The classroom examinations consist of 15 /to 20 multiple-chok;e ques- 
tions and one or two essay questions. The take-home examination .includes . 
20 multiple-choice questions and four essays involving qpntent and 
pfoblem-solving questions. Occasionally I will give students an extra credit 
take-home examination on a topic such as ihterna,tional tradc/afif^ finance. 

Examinations notwithstanding, I believe ihki a teacbdjiiust go beyond 
the writtdh test in \he evaluation of a course. It is my vi^^^^^th^^K^teal'' 
learning occurs when students : gain new insights and perspective^^, a 
subjcQt^Jwhich everyone thougl^ they knew everything about. Using this 
point"^s one of my guidelines, I btdieve my course in analytical economics to 
be successful. , 

The students find the course difficult, but also admit it to be challenging. • 
Meaisijring insights and perspectives can be difficult. However, I do find that 
as tliCxCourse moVes along during the term the students' questions become 
jSharply perceptive. There haye been a number of occasions when students ' 
have Jilerally **pinned" me against the wall with some extremely thoughtful 
questions, ^t is also gratifying to me, as well as to the students, that they are . 
at)le to use economic terminology with increased facility. Furthermore, their - 
written <i)apers show concrete evidences of awareness of economic issues * 
and they tend to evaluate them more critically. . ; , 

I haV^ learned, through personal visitations and by mail, Jhat^jnany of 
my former students take the course over again in college.and perform very 
well in it. Sonffe of my students have received up to six college credits for 
introductory economics and have been allowed to 'enroll in advanced 
bourses m the subject. There are also some students who haye. taken th 
C0tirSe and who have decided to major either in economics orV busines' 
^ministration. . ' 

From what I have been told by students^nd thdr parents, the course in 
artalytical' economics ha§ opened doors for those deepjy involyed in math * 
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.an(rscience.-l|l)e. course apparently Has given them ^ new perspective with 
■V^ respect to condibining niath or science with a care^ in.econibmics. * 

Throughout th« school the students • referred to thie course as '*'Ir- 
ganomics." This is certainly one indication of the effect the course has had 
on former students and those currently attending the-school. 

Finally, I am^ wholly satisfied in knowing that five classes of students (36 
in a class) at^the end of a school semester know more about economics than 
they origiifelly did upon entering the clas;s on the first day. Personally, I am 
-proud of the coflrse I offer in analytical economics. Althoughit entajls hours 
and hours of work on the part of the student and the teacher^ I truly believe 
that the result is definitely worth tjie effort: What is even more important is 
that the students are more than satisfied and gratified with the/esults of their 
/ first exp^jience with analytical economics. I don't think a teacher can ask 
for anything more than that. . ' 
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A Self-Conllained Mini Economy 

A One-Semester High School Course in Economics 

Janries Dennis Geraghty 
^ Nor^hglenn'hiigh S^^ool, Northglenn, Colorado 



Introduction ' / ^ ' ' 

Northglenn High School, a three-year school with over 24C!0 students, is 
located in a blue cojfar suburb of Denver, Colorado, , wherie the median 
family Ineome is approximately $ 14,000 per year, Less than 40 percent of t^e 
studenft are college. bound afid academic achievement is not necessarily 
considered p^amc^unt to success. . » ^ 

EconoixMl li currently offered as a one-semester electivetfitough the 
Social Studies Department and is open to all stud<gnts. Uuniof^^d seniors 
are encouraged/ to take the course, But interest has been so (marginal tha? it 
'has«>been necessary to accept-Sophomores just to offer one \ecti00^l.' 

The purjiose of the following approach to teaching hwH^hob) e^ 
nomics: wasVto create a 'tnore meaningful, relevant method'^diiringf 'which 
stijdents might experience the real impact of a market-type economy on their 
oM^n lives. In essence, thccours^ was planned to transform economic tjieory 
♦into reality within a: classroom mini-economy. It was hoped that this 
approach would generate greater interest in the subject of econonriics and 
perhaps inflOence mor^, students to elect economics courses in Northglenn. 



Description of the Coitne ' ' 

\ Upon &mpl<?!th)n of the 1976 fall semestof, I encouraged all my stujlents ; - 
to lake a s^^ cours^ that was to be focused on the 

world off eality rather thdh on^economic theory. Twelve students decided to 
elect the course and with the addition ditfiftee^ ne>v students who had little 
or no previous kjiowledge of economies/I developed the Approach which is 
^ difjlH bed hel ow, / • • * , ' 

^^o'^Hfrtie class vyas organized to operate as a selPcontainec} mini-economy 
^ f^ne entire semester, and would have one basic obje<jtive— to earn inepme 
and to purchase wealth. The **wealth" in th» classroom mini-economy was 
' to consist of the grades that ^ach student wished to^Jg^rn, 
Organization 

Each studei\t assumed the role of principal wage-earner and head of a 
typical household of a family of four residing in Northglenn, Colorado. The 
stbdent was expected to earn a gross income of $270 per week ($14,000 
divided by 52 weeks) to'^'buy" an average grade of **C." All earned incpme 
was taxed and Social Security payments were deducted from gross wages 
* following IRS Circular E, Employer's Guide to Taxation, Deductions wer.p 

detecmined by using the tables applying to married persons— weekly, payroll, ^ ^ 
4;four deductions. \. ^ 

Every foiir weeks, prior to the time for students to .purchase scarce 
grades, a cost of living deduction was made from net income after taxes. The 
cost of Jiving figures were compiled from U,S. Department qf Labor 
statistics and reflected various forms of taxation, i,e,, regressive, progres- 
sive and proportional, Standard deductions for housing,' food, transportation 
and utilities were included in the computations. All deductions and computa- 
tions wei*e predetermined arid are described'in the i^nit. 

A Gross National Product for the mini-economy 'was calculated on a. 
monthly basis after the respective values of all grades had been established 
during the first four-week period. 
^ JTh^magnitude of the GNP played an integral role in determining the _ 
value of fGture grades. For example, if the GNP increased 20 percent, the 
value of grades was increased by a proportionate amount. As GNP was 
determined, the students computed per capita income and this figure 
* provided the ppporftsnity to understand their economic status as dii^ectly 
related to.their earnings.* 

. Students, were *^paid" a base wage of $5JM) for attending class (or 
showing up for work). If the studeijt i^^s absent or late to work more than 
five minutes, he lost a day's wages. 

As the unit progressed, students devised methods for producing goods/ 
^and. services for, exchange in the mini-economy market. The laws of supply! 
and demaiyd prevailed, and depending upon these forces as well as the 
quality of th^ goods'br services produced, each student earned income. 

Among the various activities (goods and services) that students pro- 
. dueed in order to earn income were the following: give an oral rpport.on an 
^economic isSue or problem; providfe tutorial services; sell insurance to cover 
absenteeism and tardiness; create and set up a banking system; etc. 

A bank was established By two students. It was empowered to make 
loans, charging prevailing rates of interest. It established accoiflJJs for the 

• ' 9jl ' , 
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students, and cr]^terfan(i issued checks. All loans had to bp seoured-t^j-ough 
SP^M^My ^Meh"^^ the student's future grades. /Cs pah i^f the 

> unit, a wfelfarfe sysXcm was established "and. students were'giveq activ^ies 
relating to the use of taxation monies, defici^spending, and^options oHqlipg 
to. allow the government to disperse w^elfare funds. In \1rtuarfy every^^se 
the students vofedf hot to have t^ oioney spent to support a welfare state., ' 

^ The limited length of thj^s report does not le^id itself tq prgViding details 
describing the various enterprises tKat were ^rgani^edby the students in our 
- classroom minf-e^pnomy. In'^ddition to the bank, an insurance compaqy 

> was formed,. a stock market wa^s created and several busine^s^providing 
classroom services were'formed. , 

.Evaluation and Conclusion^ 

In general the experience was well"- worth the effort, from both tbe^ 
teacher's and student's point of view. As the teacher I had reseryatiQns as to. 
wl^ether I could keep student interest alive for one semester by j^j^|i|izing 
the mini-economy around the single topic of money. As it turned oMimtent 
became irrelevant as discussions evolved from specific eecTnojnie^lrobiems . 
arising out of cfas^rdom experiences. Prepared'^sortvplapcs W^rp^W 
not nec.ess^y or meaningful. The structure of the class became' so fflttid that 
we simply-4^1t withV issues as 'they arose. .There^wa^ ^o^.si&i^^^ntial 
progression as^ne topic led logically to the-next. My roB as teacher bec^me^ 
pne of advisor and facilitator of information, ;as opposed to a lecturer 
disseminating facts and figures. '^ ''^yy ^ • 

At one time or another during the semester the topics of banking, 
creation of money, inflaticui, recession, business cycles^, taxation, welfare, 
capitalism vs. socialism. Gross National Product, deficit spending, concen- 
tration of wealth, and the role of government jh a free enterprise syjitem 
were discussed, as well as experienced, in a ''real" way. By answering their 
questions as they ar^se, we spent more time dealing with econontic 
problems that they aetually experienced instead of talking about, topics in 
wl\ich I might have felt more securfev^ 

As for the students,- 1 believe the classroom experiences benefited them 
greatly. The students were learning inquisitively, as opposed to being 
''taught" dgghia by the teacher. The problems experienced in the mini- 
economy generated questiohs which made Tr^asier tb comprehend fhe* 
problems facing the U.S. economy. The analogy between their economy and '[ 
that of the U.S. was constantly ^emphasized. In essence, they were learning 
by doing. ; • 

In addition, with the possible exceptioii^of the two students who failed, I 
felt that all students got involved in the class. Perhaps this was because of 
the uncertainty of it all. Some felt everything was "unfair." Those students 
were reminded tftat ca'pitalism does not promise equality. Some were highly 
motivated by the profit incentive, trying to become rich so thLey would not 
have to work so hard, if at all, during the last four weeks of the semester. 
Some were satisfied to be wage-earners. Some chose not to make the 
necessary effort to earn enough incdme^o pass. All attitudes associated with 
a"real" economy seemed to surface in tt^e mini-economy of the classroom. 
Most importantly, the grade they achieved was virtually the result^flheir 
own efforts. If they didn't achieve the grade they thought they deserved. 




they had nobody td^blame except themselves.* ^ 
~ : In gj&peral,Vthe mini-economy was a practical exercise in a free 
J entert)rise syste^m in wlifch the great majority of students were actively and 
' fconstafitly inY0lved. .*As thp teaolSkc-I^ .don't think' I could 'have expected. 
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> AT>P)|NDi:)( TO CHAPTER 4 

Good Ideas in. Brief: High School Level ' ^ - 

'- » , ' — ' 

ELAYHE FELDMAN^ of. Ffidley-Senm^^^ Schooi Fridley, Min^ 

/le^o/fl, developed a three-week unit for twelfth-grade students to supple- 
• tnent the nine week« course in^^ecoi^omics in her school. Entitled * The 

U[tiited States-and the World Economy the unit was designed to provide an 
_UL^^rstanding of inter^^^ economics/The unit presents a number of basic 
■ •^naersta^d^ngs, principles and concepts, and rehes heavily on student 

activity. Each activity is designed to prompte total student participation and 

is related to current affairs, including th^ energy crisis. The principal 
' economic concepts brougljit out in the unit include specialization, scarcity, 
^absolute and comparative advantage, the balance of payments, and the 

rationale for international trade. Among the activities emphasized in the unit 
" are simulation* exercises, supplemental Readings dqd related discussion 

questions, import and export transactions, currency Conversion problems, 

and pre- and posttests. " v 

IViAXINE M. MILLER oi Northside Hi^h%hool Fort Smith/ 
Arkansas, devieloped a nmultifaceted and interdisciplinary^project in her 
sociology classes through an" urban study of Fort Smith. Using a sen^e of 
community as the focus for the^ full semester- program, the. Five major 
institutions of all communities— family, economics, governnient; edtJcg- 
tion, and religioi^ — were studied in depth. The project devjeloped ourof an 
urban studies institute that had been attended by four students and the 
instructor. Throughout the project various techniques of d^ ollecting 
were utilized by the participants. The complete project is prese^^t^\ in seven 
, scrapbooks, a set of slides and other support materials. While the participat- 
ing) students were l^eavily involved with the learning process and had a 
direct responsibility; in-Uift^?^^^ they also learnfed a great deal 'abput 

" their owh comnrujnity, and';^ivjQn t^eir personal values, were able tcj. indicate 
their ideas on organizing a new society. The students then testecf ft^iiew 
society against several fundamental needs, including the ability to produQig 
and distribute goods and services, the maintehance of order and security, 
s6nse of purpose, arid the socialization of members of the hew coipmuriity. 

^ "'. . . ^ . - ' 
* JOEL FISCHER of the City-ds-SchooU Brooklyn, New York, j^nd 

JAMESKILLORAN of August Martin Hi^h School, Jamaica, New York, 



using scarcity as the basic econdmic problem and the energy "^risis as'tfie 
focus for a'n instructional unit, developed a unique^,' classrboni-tested, hfghly 
'lYiotLvating^ series of activities that - may be used an^^ duplicated by other 
. , teachers. Believing .that eff&tivc -teaching requires, a marriage between 
significant csiitcnt ^oiF ^subject matter and' "proces.sl' or metho^logy, the 
teachers established •seyeraUgojals> jncludirtg ah ^urtder^tar^jng/of basic 
economic coijcepts; hypothesis "^formation and testing; and ^n increase in 
students' involvement in the learning process. To achieve the stated .go^ls 
the instructors created iin-innovatfvc series, of activities tfiat was integrated 
into a larger course of '^st'udy in comparative economic'systerqsf Th,e unit is 
organized to include the rational^ for the pfojeqt, model lessons on hypothe- 
sis bliilding, the *'enetgy" game, debriefing actjvit'teg, arid model follow-up T 
lessons. ^ j. ' \ 

HOWARD SCHOBER of Cranforcl School, C r anf or d.^ New- 

Jersey , and his eleventh and twelfth-grade economics^twfefT^ts published an 
economics magazine expressly created for secondary school students. » 
While the priniary*goal of the project was to help students to apply the. basic 
economics principles learnedjn class to the immediate environment,, the 
activity was* designed to teach the, students aboijt the various economic 
elements involved with the formation and operation of a business enterprise.' 
Among the various activities related to economics Vvhich were included in 
, the projett were; analysis of. demand for.the magazine assuming various 
•prices; studies of various forms oi business enterprises; attitudinal surveys 
on student beliefs about the business world; budgeting; and determination of 
costs of production. Two magazines were published ih the* course of t^e 
year, and'^s the corporation was liquidated the biisinessx'ommittee reported 
. a profit of $35 as a result of a 350 copy sellout in one day.' ^ 

' ELIZABETH H. A-LLEBAUGH ofSroadwiy Hi^h ^choQl, Broad- 
^M'ay, Virginia, developed a. unit on money andpbanking called "How the Fed- 
Spreads the Bread./' The unit was designed to develop ah understanding of 
the commercial banking system, the rol^ of the Federal Reserve System, and 
" how rtionetary policy is- used to approach van^s^ economic conditions^ In 
the process of the unit, students developed an understanding of the overall 
scope of thre barfkin;^'system as it felates to many' varied "aspects of the local 
comrnunity, the state, thf nation and the world. Highlighting the unit jwas a 
banking seminar a^'ci a field trip to a local bank. The culminating activity in 
the projeet was a stimulation exercise which involved critical analysis of the ^ 
economic situatic/n and consequent decisions on how t^o utilize the three ^ 
major monetary tools. Phase II of the siiViulationJnvolved odrticipation of 
^ students in various^ activities designed to indicate how tfie commercial 
'banking system can create money through the fractional reserv^ system. 

DONALD E. r^ORDLVND of Sconsdale High School/ Scoftsdale, 
Arizona, has developed, a pilot program called "^PROJECT: w6^^K" 
.*aesigned to impfement^the : state-mandated high school jcourse , qii the 
''Essentials and Benefits of the Free Enterprise System'' Imd at the same 
time to include the Ciif^er Education Thenies identified by the Arizona State 
Department of Education. The program was designed to provide students 
with hands-on experiences as thby related economic concepts andf principles 




to practice through the formation of businesses orga^zed to produce goods 
^l^d'serviQesr Students u^ized tbeir owri capital to form'their businesses and . . 
e^ed profits. or incurred losses, in tHeir enterprises. Taxes and rent were • 
paid to the school's student council for business activiti^ conducted on ' 
campus. A).total of 27^tudents participated in the project Is they formed 89 * 
separate enterprfs^yMore than $35M was deposited in the school bookstore 
. which served as the commercial banlc for the businesses. At the conclusion ' 
of the project all businesses were liquidated, -b^ from the successes en^ . 
by several of thcf students, expression of iriieresPwas made on establishing . \.* 
the sam^ .businesses in t|ie local community. The entry includes, all details 
for utiliijiig the projecfincluiiiifg'suggested calendars * 

* oUtline|and content materials, and necessary forms. • . ' 

JOkEPH. WQLFSON of An^/r^vv New 
York, and JAu|j^lEV-IN-, Queens College, New York, developed a^pre^j^t , 
on Income ineqiS|fity in the United States. The.project was part of J:|h& 
Queens College-Afidrew Jackson Partnership Program in which the staffs of ' 
botli institutions share resources, cyrricula and appropriate materials irf a« 
ndmber of subject areaS. The major goal of the unit-was to>?bster student 
understanding of* the causes and iconsequertces^ of economic inequality, 

^?^posing them to a variety of viewpoints and alternatives on such issues as. 
the relative distribution of income, taxation of inherit^ wealth, ^i:j^.thQ gap . 
betwjeen* the rich and the poor. Issues and djata^are presented in a way to " * 
-r encourage the students to develop answers and m^e decisions ba^ed upon .;^ . 
their oS^n "v^ue positions, regarding economic j^nequality in the! United 
States.. Through a'variet^ of exercises. related.actWities^ and discussion . , 
questions the unit «eeks. to answer .in a reasonable, and* meaningful way: ; \ 
What does economic inequality mean?'Why does econqmic inequality exist? 
What does the evidence show are the cbnseqiiencesr ch inequality? Can or * 

-should our peoplel^taxiore equal economically? Socially? How can this be- ' 
accomptished?Js|mfij4aJk^^ 

Is it ijiotally def^nS^ro^r an e^^ilZ .'v ^ { , / ' r.' 

* CARL FL*pWERS, JR. of Northeast High School, Fort Lauderdale. 
'Florida, ,h^^ designed a sin\ulation called ^'/Money-Days — An Econbniick / 
Game^'' to, stimulate peer group intieraction t^irbiigh a series of activities 

^ related to* ''buying and selling/eal estate.'-* The^me emphasizes ''see ahd;^; 
do" rather thar>. a see first and do iateiac'tivity.^ach student is ''paid" ah. 
amount equal to the grades earned in clasV(i.e., agradp of 92 =5 $92.0O)'and 
with this money he or she nnlust^pay rent, and as the game progresses, buy 
real estate^he simultatVon .nfiay'be related to topics normally found in 
American History which* are somewhat ^fficult to understand j)r which • 
provide only marginaVintef^t. The key economic concepts emj)hasized in 

I the g^me include money, bankipg, and credit^ inflation, supply and demand,^ 
and the rrole of the Federal Reserve System. Each cjass i^vplvt/dNin the 
activity has a community ban)c cashier, a real estate salesper§on>a/igortgage 
IMn bffitefr»Federal Reserve Bank employer, a grocer/3 wielfaite agent, a 
tajc assessor, a4ax coHecto/, J^d stock broker. Each.has a specific set of 
nilesand functions to perform. I included in Ihe prhject are.^ppropriate 
record-keeping procedure^; facsimiles of bank forms, ipformation on deeds, 
and the evaluation instrument that was prepared forjhe game. 

■ ff: ■ • ^ • *•'■.■• ■ ' V J ^ • ^85 •■ *. 
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FbHthAjfeast thr^e^academic ye^s ( 1 97475" -to ' 1 976-77), the . Illinois' 
ponorni(;^.Edlicati6n.r-a eonsdilium of vunivei-sit'y . and school 



^ £!pMilc^rpn 1^ dojisdniiim pfvUniy^sit'y 

^ educitors/bia^iness^ Jabpr arid agricultdralijeaders throughout IllinoisT^h^ls 
conducted 5i^h innov based* cuiiieulufli iinpleiTientation 

programi;feipfed ' rThe J'AVorlcJ of Work Economic Education" (WDW^IE) 

, project.. SHi^e 1974,. tfie WOWEE curriaulurfrhas be^h deVelopedi modified 
and refined >^ile undergi)ing;£1^room implementation in scofes of schools 

■across thB«tate ofillinois.'v '^-.^''l • ' ' * " ^ ' '■ ■ 

' Previ^uslyo^pubUshed evaluatfc have focused bn^ vanoiis aspects of^ 
the projeet ia the. first t\w year§*p^ Here we attempt 

to stres!^, the . thii^^ y^^T^K the.'^roject^ implemeatati<in X-l 976-77); which . 
embodied: a. riUmb^. o\r>1ineitierftS;>6^ by?lhe evaluatfons of prior 

' .. V A)thou|}i.tlie: WQW^ oh. fej?midifnic educa- 

tion at th^ secc|idar5^'sqh9dl lev^^^ ^re submittingtt^i^^ppH^ 
thi? IPCF &Qgram:fo^^ Colfege'fiii|^ts be^ pnncipa] medium for' 

proje'ct delivery* has"beeii (an3 cjMjSue^^^ tp be) gtacfbate-credited in-service 
'prb^^nsfor expfenence^' tea(Aers\ccmductedlhf<iUg a'jiumber ^ univer- 
•^ities afBiratdd \yith-lhe Hlirrois>C^ tlfe major inapva- 

; -tivp wi^ributiQjj Of the. Il^ -prbjeQt!(aqd of the underlying 

- .^Illinois Modeffor iCun:iculum fhange';') lies, iii|^ its^citfsf-effectiye mp'Sle df ; 
program deli very, ^through the ncx^traditibq^l uses of ujniyer^ityJarjdcpmmu- .[ 
nity rejsour^es to achi'eve cpgfmued implementatiort in tfce cla^si^om.^ ^ 

G<iaU'of t^:flllno>V\(pW^ ; ■ \: r'^': 

Thejprimary bbjectiye lias^b^en tb^teach<a6ouK^ 
a selebtfed^set of economic cohceptsr.?;THe l6 concepts (or topical ^eas)- 
/selected to be. stressed wpfer. ^. ; ■ *.\ i> 



1. Scarcity:. • > ■ 3.; Opportunity. £ost 

2. Individual choicfe . - :• . 4, Work' satisfaction 



5. Occupational projections 8, Unemployment 

6^ Job discrimination .9, Productivity of labor 

7. Collective bargaining 10, Cost, supply, and demand . 

The project also stressed the* integration of three related curricular 
areas: career, consumeT, and economic education. The generalized objective 
of the Illinois WOWEE project is to generate ilmong secondary /school 
.Students an understanding of, and an appreciation for, the importance, of 
workper se in the American economic system. Thus, at an operational level, 
the project has both cognitive and affective (or attitudinal) objectives 
focused atihe student level. 

In admtion, we expected (but did not set out to evaluate) cognitive gains 
in a number of other (noneconomic) disciplirylfiSWr^as (c.g.\ U.^. history, 
sociology, psychology, anthropology, and o^iimer ediicatibn). Thesf^' 
r expectations were due, in large part, to the interdisciplinary nature of^the 
'*^yOWEE currycujum as modified through the Illinois implementation "proj- 
ect. However, no specific student performance objectives were established 
in these related areas. In any event, the project>itaff/felt that substantive 
g^ns in student cognation of economics would servcKlis some form of proxy 
for (unmeasured) gains in other disciplines whichr would reap ''spillover" 
benefits /rom the WOWEE implementation, / 

Another high-priority goal was the development and refinement of a 
cost-effective and educationally sound model for. curriculum dissemination 
and classroom implementation. We chose to measure cost-effectiveness in 
terms of percentage gains in student understanding of economics per dollar 
of project real costs. Thus our cost estimates for the P^gject as a whole 
include more than just the explicit costs incurred by funamg agencies, the 
Illinois (Shincil, the participating schools, and the universities involved. 

We included rough estimates of the opportunity costs of students 
exposed to the project, their teachers, school administrators, the project 
staff members, ai\d even those of relatively high priced (but unpaid) 
community resource^eop<e used in the project. The ''educational sound- 
ness'' of the model ((evelcifj)ed can be assessed by the degree of classroom 
acceptance which both the project and the curriculum have enjoyed. Many 
past efforts at curru;inum change, in economics as in other disciplines, have 
failed miserably in this sense, despite .the fact that they were "good 
projects'' in a content sense. We felt tha^ny project which failed at the 
classroom implementation stage (in either the short or long run) must be 
adjudged "educationally WAisound.'' Moreover, the development of such a 
cost-effective and educationally sound model for curriculum dissemination 
and implementation should be applicable to a variety of curricula and 
disciplinary structures. In short, if the model worked with \VOWEE, it ought 
to work with other, unrelated curricula. ' / 

' I 

WOWEE Project History and Procedures 

History 

The Illinois JWOWEE project is an outgrowth of a curriculum originally' 
developed between 1966 and 1968 by Darcy and Powelj. at the Ohio 
University Center for Economic Education entitled, Manpower Develop- 
ment: Opportunities in American Economic Life.^ Thejftiginal program was 
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designed to bridge the gap between education and work by helping stuHms^ 
to'undcrsthnd such themes as tht** structure and functioning of the U.iS. 
economyj^hangcs brought about by technology; the changing rble of work 
in our "J^i^ety; hotv market processes, occupational" opporturiities, arid 
decisi^np^^hg skills were related; and hbw the individual could^become a 
better liifl^Nkl^ consumer, worker and voting citizen when M ov she had a 
basic UiiOTTstanding of our economic system. The original curriculum 
attempted, throug|[) an interdisciplinary base, to cut across and integrate 
many of the social scjeimces; for example, by providing an examination of the 
economic, psychological and soc{ofogical implications of career choices. 

Although the ori||inal Ohio-developed WOW EE curriculum was funda- 
mentally sound in a cortteni sens^, irappeared to the Illinois prqjjcct staff to 
Jkckja number of importartt componeiits which would make it educationally 
successful upon implementation in the classroom. For one thing, the Ohio 
WOWEE curriculum lacked an articulated teacher in-service design which 
woulci facilitate its implementation. The Illinois project staff knew that no 
new curriculum could succeed in Illinois without an effective (artd funded) 
in-service coniponent. For example, in/ecent years the Illinois legislature 
has mandated a host of curriculum, programs. However, few if any of these 
legislative mandates have been backedlip with budgetary appropriations to 
support their dissemination and implementation. The obvious result has 
been a widespread neglect of, or *'paper\:ompliance'' with, nearly all of the 
mandated curricula. Moreover, no furas have been provided for either 
formative or summative evaluation of tne mandated curricula. Hence, the 
state has no Avay of gaujging the success (or lack thereoO of its mandated 
programs. Therefore, the staff of the Illinois Council felt that the WOWEE 
project could only be imjSfementea effectively if substantial teacher-training 
and evaluation componentV^^?^ t^uilt into iJhe project from the start. 

Another problem with the original WOWEE curriculum (perhaps even 
more serious than the lack of teacher training and evafuatiori components) 
was inherent in the overall design of the program. Th&t design appeared to 
require the addition of an entirely new course to an already overfilled school 
curriculum. The Ohio* program also appeared to be too grade-spec/ific and 
thus narrowed the options for implementation across various secondary 
grade levels. Thus the Illinois Council staff decided to modify the structure 
of the WOWEE curriculum substantially so that an ''infusion'' approach 
could be followed. The infusion approach allows teachers to build smaller 
instructional modules which can be slipped into existing courses of a wide^ 
variety. 

' By the end of the 1974\summer workshop, the WOWEE program 
consisted of the base material, Manpowc^r and Economic Education, plus a 
packet of implementation and lesson plan units consisting of over 500 
mimeographed pages of activities and implementation strategies. In 
every subsequent year, these have been further improved and enlarged. Most 
importantly, the materials were^roken down by school district and cross 
referenced by discipline and grade leveL In this way, teachers at different 
grade levels could implement specific activities in the WOWEE curriculum 
which were not contingent upon either prior training in the curriculum or a 
vast knowledge of economics per se. * / ^ 

Teachers, instead of tearing up their entire stock of existing courses, 
lesson plang and classroom activities, are in a position to infuse WOWEE 
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concept and lesson modules into what they Ure already* teaching. This N^as an 
invaluable asset of the project, for it presented a method of marginal 
curriculum change. that vya^nonthreatening to the harried teacher and both 
meaningfi^I and readily adaptable to local classro(ytns in a variety of 
disciplines and grade levels, 

I A further benefit of the infusion approach (and of the strategy used to 
implement it) was the;,(levelopment of a strong **ownership interest" on the 
part of participating teachers. That is, the WOWEE curriculum was not 
imposed on/the teachers **from above/' ejther by inflexible legislative 
mandate, unsympathetic school admihtstrators, or **ouKside experts carrying 
briefcases." Rathor, ihe Illinois WOWEE project stressed teacher develop- 
ment and modification of preexisting Hase materials) many of which came 
from the original. Ohio program. In this^ process the teachers developed an 
**ownership interest" in the WOWIS& currjculum: {f it succeeds, it is 
because of their efforts; if it fails, it is because they alio Wed it to fail. 

Procedures 

To effect this infusion approach, the following procedures are followed 
each year of the project;^ ' 

1. January and February 1976 — Key school (districts within the intended 
focUs areas for the next year are contacted.^ Contact is made with a district 
representative, usually the assistant superintendent for curriculum level. 

2> March 1^6 — Presentations on thje WON^EE project are made to the 
district's consumer, career, and economics curriculum committees. In- 
terested committee members and other teachers they have contacted, have 
until May 15 to preregister for the class. ' , 

3. March-May 1976— Reminders are sent to all persorts who attended 
the March meeting. These reminders are followed up inte^ally the 
original district representative. , 

4. May 1976— Arrang^meiits for* the - locations of the workshpp are 
finalized at Northern Illinois University. The /partipipants are to stay on 

' one floor of a local dormitory, the class sessiot^ beirifelield on a lower level 
of the same building. Plans for an office on the residential floor are made. 
The office will contain a liquid duplicator, two typewriters and a basic 
library of materials for use by participants. 

• 5. June- 1976— Welcome let^rs are sent out to the 30 registrants 
representing nine school districts within the three'focu^ areas. Included in 
the welcomfijctters are instructions on registration and housing. ^ 

^ 6. Juffi^uly\1976— Insjt/^cfors and guest speakers are finally selected. 
During this tfme the Illinois T!!ouncil on Bcononnc Education (ICEE) staff 
meets with key business representatives to set up ''/^tion Commfttees" 
within thfe focus districts. * ^- ^ • 

•7. Jiily 1976— Copies of the tentative schedule for the sumnfier workshop 
are sent out to all participants.^^ 

8. Augdst 2-13, 1976— An intensive 2-wee^ summer workshop is held. 
The final Friday is a 1-day senriinar to introduce WGWEE and the^district 
infusion^plans to a group of administrators and Action Committee members 
from'their districts. This begins t^^e in^lementatioi} phase of the project.^ 

9. August-September 1976— Key teachers, who attended the intensive 
.2-week workshop, each recruit five or sii^ teachers from their district to 
attend the y^ar-long extension course to be held within their districts. 



10. September-June 1977 — In this phase the participants, now number- 
ing 130 teachers, attend a year-long extension course, offering 3 semester 
hours of credit, which meets every other week, Assisting with this course 
are the university instructor, the local key teachers, curriculum consultants, 
guest speakers,, and local Action ComiAittee members. All WOWEE 
teachers pretest both control and experimental classes in September and 
posttest these same classes in May, . . ^ 

11. May 1977 — WOWEfe participants meet to discuss classHpm results 
" from the past year. Suggestions are made for changes in pjocedtift for the 

next year, resulting in six new^ WOWEE units, allowing a greater expansion 
of the program and a better firticulation between consumer, career, and 
economic concepts.^ • 
(Please note: In January 1977 these same procedures were followed to begin 
the 1977-78 project.) ^ \ 

Through the intensive summer workshop, the teachers: 

1. acquire a background understanding of the basic economic concepts, 
^ facts and generalizations needed to understand the world of work;** 

2. learn a nftethod of constructing individualized classroom activities 
related to WOWEE for use in their own classrooms; and ' . 

3. lay the groundwork for an extended Implementation of the WOWEE 
curriculum iij/their home districts by many more of their fellow teachers. 

The last of these three objectives is perhaps most impbrtant and 
significant innovation of the WOWEE pi^ject as it has>been implemented in 
Illinois. By training a relatively sma^ ca'dre! of dedic^d and committed 
"key teachers'' in^hese intensive, on-campus summer institutes, the Illinois 
■ Council has been able to multiply the impact of its efforts and resoUfces by a 

^iactor of 5 or 6, The key teachers, when they return to their home districts, 
TlVimediately begin to recruit sizable numbers of their peers.as enrollees in a 
year-long extension course taught within or very near the home district. The 
: recruiting process is*facilitated through prior staff contact an^l coordination 
with district superintendents, principals and curriculum specfklj^sts. In fact, 
the '*key teachers"^ arc selected by school district administrators to partici- 

. jpate in thejntensive summer WOWEE institutes largely on the basis of the 
teachers' ability to worlc with and lead their peers. 

This phase of the WOWEE implementation program is another innova- 
tive feature and is also the principal contributor to the high cost effectiveness 

' of the program as a whole. This is the cas.e because the ongoing extension 
workshops are cb-instructed by university faculty members (whoVne also 
staff members of tne ICEE>, by the teachers who had previously 
undergone intensive sumnier training^ and by businessmen in the local 
community. The key teachers and business representatives fhus operate as 
peers of university faculty members. These teachers also perfdrm as 
resource persons ii^ their home districts, assisting their fellow teachera in the 
process of WOWEE implementation. ' ^ ^ . 

The Illinois WOWEE project has developed a procedure to tap 
noneducator community reisource people in a useful way. As the intensive 
summer institutes draw fiear, staff members from the Illinois Council . meet 
with key community representatives from business, labor, agriculture and 
government in the local area to be serviced during the academic year 
e;ctension phSSB^^e purpoS^ .of these community meetings is to form local* 
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"Acti^ Committees" to assist the local schools in WOWEE implementa- 
tion. These?, Action Comrtiittees consist of pron\inent individuals from the 
community who help to bridge the gap between theoretical^economics and 
the real world of work. The Committee members assist teachers by 
prf^Viding speakers for tightFy^pecified topics;" by coordinating and arrang- 
ing\field trips, plant tours and similar activities; by supplying materials and 
infonnation about the local economic base; and by standing reac|y to answer 
the questions offhe four or five teachers who are **assigned" to each Action 
Committee member.*® " . • ^ ■ " -r, 

InJ976-77, the project was supported by the Amoco Foundation. Since 
197<'^er 35 Illinois school districts have participated. In its third year, 
t|iree separatewOWEE extension programs were conducted during the 
^academic yeJu-.-one in Joliet, another in Naperville, and a third in Wood 
*River. I^ach extensi^^jp^ workshop was cbnducted through a different Center 
for Economic Education: the Joliet course was tun'^ty Illinois State 
University, the NapervlHe course by Northern Illinois University, and t|ie 
^Wood River course by Southern Illinois Uniyersity-i^dwardsville. Previous 
year-long WOWEE programs have also been carried out through Bradley 
University (in Pedria and Pekin)^^ DePaul University^ (in Chicago), and 
Western Illinois University (in Macoitib, Springfield, and all (ff McDonough* 
County), . Other WOWEE programs have been carried outvin Rockford, 
CrystalX-ake, DeJCalb, Chicago Ridge^ Des Plaines, and Mount Prospect by 
the N.I.U. Center. The graduate-credite^ extension courses ijnvolved have 
been stretched over the entire academic year (meeting once every two or 
three weeks) in order to insure ajfequate time for quality implementatioh of 
the WOWEE project. , . ' 

•A' series of 12 tb 16 class sessions are typically involved in eacji 
extension workshop, A signfficant feature of these w6rkshops is the partici- 
pation of local Action Committee members. An exemplary three-hour 
^ WOWEE instructional session might run as follows: . 

1. 30-45 minutes o^js^ntent instruction by the university instructor and 
course coordinator. " V ' « / 

2.. 30 minutes of implementation wprk by the key teachers. (Each key 
teacher is joined by four to six "ihriplementing" teachers in the academic 
year course. Each enrolled teacher earns three seffiester-hours of graduate 
credit upon completion of the course.) 

3. A 30-45 minute presentation^ by an Action Committee member, 
dealiiig with a topic related to the previous ^'content-' and "methods'' 
instruction. 

A^.rA question-and-answer session, followed by independent work by 
teachers oh classroom activity d^elopment. (In this phase, small groups are 
formed by school district or by grade level to facilitate the development of 
rational implementation plans.) 

A most rewarding aspect of tfl/e project is the ability of educators to 
work in groups of four or five with local community repre^tatives. Here 
provocative and penetrating questions revolving around those i&sues most 
asked of teachers by their students are discussed candidly with. Action 
Committee members. As assignments' between fortnightly .sessions the 
teachers are expected to create further^fesson plans reflecting the new 
infonnation gathe^ed'during the session .with the Action Committee mem- 



bcrs. These preliminary lesson plans are then reviewed by peer teachers, 
' university instructorsy and Action Committee members in order to make 
certain they Are correct in Qontent and truly reflect the economics of the 
area. - 

Reviewed and comJ)Ieted lesson plans are then duplicated and placed jn 
a community lesson ^llan WOWEE packdf The packet is divided by 
WOWEE contem area and grade level. Each lesson plan contains separate 
suggestions for community resource use, i.e., field trips, speakers, audio and 
media materials and simulations.**" 

R«tourc« P^i^ont, References and Teaching Mater^ls. ^ 

In addition to the applicants, a numb^ of economists^and educators 
served as resource persons (i.e., instructors, curriculum specialists, and 
. 'visiting lecturers) during the intensive summer institute which began the 
^ 1976-77 WOWEE project. 

A number of community 4^ders (includirig local Action Committee 
members) were also called upon to make brief presentations on specific 
topics. , , V 

During the ^^976 summer institute and the 1976-77 academic-year 
extension cpurses^the following basic text materials were used: , 

Paul T. Heyne, The Economic Way of Thinking (SRA, 1973). 
Robert L. Darcy and Phillip E.. Powell, Manpower and Economic 
Education: A Personal and Social Approach to Career Education 
■ /{Love Publishing Co., 1973). * " \ 

Wingspread Workbook for Education Change Agents (Social Science 
\^%-'' ' : Education Consortium, 1^5). 

S. Stowell Symmes, tAxiov, Handbook Jpr Curriculum Change/ 
Guidelines (Joint Cptincil onx^onomic Education, 1969). 
\ .W. Lee Hansen et al:. The Masth^Curriculum Guide^ framework, 
\ Part I (Review Edition; Joint Coiiiicil on Economic Education, 

June 1976). . * , - 

Other^ materials referenced are too numerous to list. The libraries at 
both Northern Illinois University ^nd the Illinois Council on Economic 
Education were used as needed, an^ all materials on the Joint Council's 
Checklist were available and used as appVopriate. Several films, games and 
simulations, and even interactive computer-assfeted instruction algorithms 
were employed a^ teaching aids. The instructionM^rocedures used for the 
participating teachers were the same as those the teacljiers were expected to 
use for their own students. - ^ . 

On the other hand,* there was relatively little formal instruction in 
teaching methods. The strategy of the project staff was to use a wide variety 
of sound educational naethbds, make the participating teachers aware of this 
use and, by example, convince the teachers of the usefulness of these 
methods in their classrooms. \ 

Project Evaluation 

During the 1976 summer institute, the first norming edition of the new 
Test of Economic Literacy (TEL) (Joint Councifon Economic Education, 
V.1978) was used as a pretest (form A) and posttest (form B) to generate 
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evidence of teacher learning. The pei^ormapce data for the WO WEE teach- 
ers were as follows: . > 

Pretest Posttest Change ^ 

^ Mehn scores 36.25 40.00 4- 3.75 

Standard deviation /^5.69 ' 3.53 ^ * 

. Percentage correct 78.8io' 86.96 -f 8,16 • 



Range . 23-46 33-45 

Number tested 28 * . 27 
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Forms used A yh 

. The average percefi^tage gain (measured by Post-Pre/Pre) was 10,34 
percent, a substantial gain considering the shortness of the time betWeen 
pre- and posttesting (8 actual workshop days). 

A more meaningful measure of teacher improvement, however, is their 
so-called "G^p-Closing5core." This score di^vides their actual improvement 
(Post-Pre = 40.0 - 36,25 = 3.75) by the amount of potential improvement 
(Maximum possible score - Pre = 46.0 - 36,25 = 9,75 points). On this 
basis, the WOWEE teachV^, on the average, closed 38,46 percent of the gap 
in their economic kn<^wledge (as measured by the test instruments) in just 
eight (8) day$ of workshop time. . * 

Another index of improvement can be found in the number of test 
. questions (oiit of 46 on each form) which a/Z tedchers answered correctly. On 
the ^retest^lOO perceiit oflhe teachers answered only three (3) questions 
correctly* However, on the posttest, thirteen (13) questions were answered 
correctly by all teachers, ' 

Also ncAeworthy is the fact that the four teachers who scoretl lowest on 
the pretest achieved the largest gains (35,5 to 50 percent improvements) on 
the posttest. 

. During the academic year extension workshops, we switched to the 
"Hybrid" Test of UriH^rstanding in College Economics (TUCE) las a pre- and 
posttest to gauge teacher learning. One reason for doing so was to retest the 
summer "key teachers" with an independent instrument of kaown reliability 
(partly to check on the reliability of the new TEL), Use of the TUCE a)so 
allowed the measurement of differential gains in knowledge of economic 
concepts between teachers who had and those who hajl not participated in 
the intensive summer institute. The evidence here revealed that: 

1. There was a strong positive correlation between TEL postteSt s<b6res 
(at the end of the summer institute) and the **hybrid" TUCptpretest 
scores (at the outset tijf the fall 1976 acadtfrpic year extension 
orogram) for the 26 "key teachers" having matched scOTes,(The 

^^pearman p = Q.83.) ' , f:^ 

2. The summer-trained "key teachers" entered the fall extension 
course phase with significantly higher pre-TUCE scopes when com- 

' pared to the "implementing teachers" who were to be trained only in 
the academic-year extension phase. 

3. Both "key" and "implementing" teachers achieved 'significantly 
positive gain scores between pre-TUCE and post-TUCE adminisira*^ 

*^ tions'. The "key teachers" retained their absolute advantage over the 
"Implenfenting teachers," although the gap between the two gfoups 
narrowed, somewhat. ' 

. ^ v ' , , ■ ' . ■■■ 
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our viewi however, the most significant test of the effectiveness of ^ 
teacher-training program is whi(t happene.^ to student learning after the 
teachers have ^turned to the classroom. The most important aspect of any 
economic education program is not what teachers learn, but what their 
students leam.'Hence, the W.OWEE project involved an extensive student 
-testing program as a^ part of the total teacher-training program. 

For evidence of what the teacfi^ taught their students, both a cognitive: 
and an affective instrument were used. We relied on the Junior Hif^h School 
Test of Economics (JHSTE) (Joint Council on Economic Education, 1974), a 
nationally noroied, validated instrument designed for testing content^acquisi- 
tion at grade levels 7 through 9. - . / 

- The affective instrument used was an extensively- momied vwsion of 
• ''Were I a Worker . . .," an unpublished 120-item instrument, originally 
developed by M. F. Smith, Project FATS (Fusion of Applied and Intellectual 
Skills), P. K. Yonge Laboratory School, University bf Florida, Gaines- 
„ ville, 1971. The orriginal instrument was field-tested by Project FAIS ' 
and also used by the Manpower and Industrial Relations Institute at >North 
Texas State University.*-^ Our 1976-77 xfirsion oPthe instrument had. been 
- ^ previously modified for WC^WEE project use during the second year^f^ 
implementation (1975-76). Both the original and the modified igstfumcnts 
rely ^Qn the . Osgood semantic differential technique to mea^rtjFe effective, 
changes.*** ^ /T 

The empirical results for fhe 1976-77 WOWEE proje^have not as yet 
been generated,- as a number of studerit groups did/not complete the j 
posttesting sequence until June of 1977. A lengthy serits of data-reduction 
and consistency^ecking propeduresNriust be completed before regression 
estimates can be produced.''^ HoweveK we do Have c(4mpleted evaluations 
for both the 1974-75 and 1975-76 samples, yielding matched sdTnple sizes of 
^ 1,010 and 1,833 students, respectj^vely. Tables 1 and 2 dfsplay these results 
and we have ng reason to e;(pect significant deviations from thes^ results for 
the 1976-77^sanniple (which should produce another 1,50() or so observations). 
The empirical estimate&for the first two years of WOWEE implemfenta- 
^ tion in Illinois are based on a ''sipgle-equatioa model where cognitive 
postscbres are determined by cognitive prescores, a new '^^ffective change'' . 
variable (rtiea^ured by a coefficient-of-v^riation analog),^" a control- 
experimeniui dichotomous variable, a student sex variable, a teacher sex 
variable, a sex interaction variable,'.^ and a s6t of school district dummy 
variables. OLS regression analysis was employed to test the model knd in 
estimate coefficients for the explanatory variables chosen to predict 5t,udent 
postscores on the cpgnitive instrument. ' - " ^ ^» 

These regression results\how (for both^ the 1974-75 and 1975-76 
implementati6ns) that th.e students' ^rto|" knowledge of ecoilomics (as' 
rtmeasured by the cognitive prescore — ''human capital" variable) was the - 
single most important determinant of the students'^cognitive postscore.'" 
* The second most'importanf and significant determinant of students 
!• postscores was exposure to the WOWEE program. The ''Conex" variable 
shoWs this ^y, taking on a significantly negative coefficient whenever the 
s variable is equ,al to unity (for ''con^'bl" groups). ''Experimental" (or 
'WOWEE) classes were coded zero.^Our measure of affective change enters, 
into the equation as the third most important element, with a large^^positive 
/coefficient:- Jt su^^sts that students making large changes in a"positive" 
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l^egrettion Estimates of Student Cognitive 
Achievement: 1974-75 WOWEE Sample 
(Depenci|lnt vqifiable = PosHest score; N= 1010) 
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Variable 




Recession 
Coefficient 
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_Beta_- 

Coefficient 


/-ratio 


IPretest score ^ 




' ■ 0.757 ' 


0.655 


• 26.44*/ 


Conex (c = 1, x = 


= 0) 
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6.15** 
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-0.413 
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0.34 


D,o 




R407 


0.078 J 


. 2.41* 


Constant 




, 6.723 




^ 43.78** 



= 0.5342 



S.E 



4.88 *F 4 7322 (d.f. 993 and 16)* 



. significant at the 0.05 Ijevel. 
** significant at the 0.01 level. 




ilii'ectionUHiihc ^ective inStrijment scored higher on the cognitive posttesf, 
ceteris paribus^ ^ Al * 

Also of note rs the fact tlia^^student sex, teacher sex, and the cj[)rrespon- 
dence of teacher and student sex were not significant determinants of 
cognitive learning in economics via the WOWEE curriculum. This indicates ' 
that the curriculum is relatively free of sex-role stereotyping ,%nd is also 
consistent with the hypothesis that WOWEE teaching materials and strate- 
•gies were free of sex^bias. * 

Among^the sch(^J tjistrict dumn>y-Variables (generally indicating differ- 
em school districts in eacfi of the^two implementations), several were 
significant determinants of student cognitive achievement. To a large exteftt, 
rfthese dummies are measuring teacher qualiV and comnjuriity socioeconomic 
status. However, they are. also picking up ihe influence of grade level (a 
proxy for **student maturity" — another human capital \?^able)- in the^-- 
1974-75 regression results. A gra^e level variable was added ra^e 1975-76 
evaluation design, but it^does not enter the^ equation in Table 2 with - 
statistical significance. . . . ^ 

Despite a number of shortcomings (some of which we hope will be 
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corrected in.t^ 1976-77 design), the model usea-ocpjlfiiris.well over half 3f 
the variance in student cognitive postscores fot the first two years of project 
implementation. Moreovej^ it' provides adequate insights into a nlimber of 
the underlying determinants of student achievement in this ^domain. The 
equa^ons as wholes are both /highly significant, as measured by the 
/-statistics. ' U . . / < 

, Irhus far, the djscuV^n has concentrated on the educational benefits o£ 
the^WOWEE curriculum^iit no evaluation should be x:onsidered complete 
|ithout som^ reference to the inevitable costs associated with it. One might 
jc tempted to measure these costs by simply adding up the funding provided 
ly foundations and by pal*ticipatii)g scHpof districts. But such figures grossly 
understate the real, costs of majof curriculum efforts as they leave out the 
Opportunity costs of participating students, teachers, school kdminjstrutors, 
md even over-zealiiyt«'project staff members and community Action Com- 
fmitteQ members (though th§ latter costs may be charged to *Mabor of love" 
in some instances). .There are also opportunity costs in terms of curricula 

V> Table 2 y 



Regression Estimates of Student Cognitive 
Achievei?nent: 1975.76 WOWEE Sample 
(Dependent variable = Posttest score; N = 1,833) 
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D,-„., 
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0.-77 


D„,- 
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^ 0.081 


- 2.34* 


Constant 

- 




6. r34 • 


f 


^ 39.58** 


= 0,5961 




S.E.E. =4.26 


F = 132. ir 


(d.f. 18 14 and 18)** 



* significant at the 0.05 level. 
** significant at the 0.01 level. 
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foregone iu^result of the project'activity, A rough estimate of total costs fpr 
the first vear project discussed above is $75,000. pojutbe second and 
subsequent >*ars of project implementation, these coS(s decline .rapfdly as. 
the fixed cite|s of development (incurred in the first year) spread out. But, 
CiN^cn if we ttj^ entire first-yea^xpst.as the basis, we find that the 
tW^Dphits-per^tuaen^ the cc^nitiv^ posttest costs approximately- 

$7.56sp.^r Studimt (based on a first-ye^r student exposure of rolJighJ/5,000 
studems). Putanother a twerfty percent increase in the averagelevelof 
economic literacy costs about SrlS.OO per student. Moreover,. thiij unit cost 
doe^^-not **correCt" for gains in the affective domain or for inc^;eased: 
cognitive achievement in other (noneconomics) disciplinary areas.^^' - 

^nally, this project suggests the potential for WOWEE implementation 
tl^ough diverse curriculum areas sudh as social studies and busiiiess 
education; In Illinois schoofdistricts the WOWEE curriculum has foUtftl a 
place- in home economics, fifth-grade mathematics, English, history,, voca-' 
/ tionkl ^nd distributive education, and counseling as well as in social studies, 
and business/consumer, education. Thrdugh the 1976-77 sCliool y6ar, over 
14,000 stydents and nearly 500 teachers haVe been exposed to the WOWEE 
cuitfJcuTum. In almost all cases, the initial implemjeritation has "stuck'' 
whdce it was infused; This has occurred becausli^he: project has met the 
. needs of students and their teachers in very cfirect, loV-cost^ and useful 
ways. In 1977-78 the prajject will enter its fourth yeaVof fhfiplemehtation in 
three entirely new areas of the state, with combineX^supporiJrQrnJbcal 
' community groupS.and renewed support frofm the jNlatiomthiSlH^en^^ 
tion (NSF), In sum, WOWEE is a program aboiit work that works !/^: <- 

Footnotes ' • ' V ", 

, • For previously published evaluations refer to Supporting. Materiais42, U^and 16, and to 
John C. Soper, "A SimuUaneous-fequation Approafch to Cognitive dnd Affe'ctive Learnirtg in 
EconOTnics." Atlantic Economic Journai, 5..(Spring l977). Sqpporting materials are>5vailable 
- with the complete report'from the Vernon R. Aideff Library; Ohio University. Athens. Ohio, 
i See Suppo'rtin^ Materials' 1-4 and -17 for someT>ackground specifications of the WOWeE 
prctiecfs content. Items 2-4 and 17 reveal the, evolution of the project (in terms o/ content > 
changes) as it moves into the fourth year of impleinemation J 19^^^^ ' / 

^ Robert L. Darcy and Phillip 'E. Powell, Afan^jWr Porsonal 
and Social Approach /t>.Cflr^^rr £i/wcfl//<j^(periver:'Loye Publishinig Co., 1973) * 
, * Sec Supporting Materials 5 for a listinfetjf '•WOWEE School Districts" throuj 
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* SeeSupporting Matehals 17.forii li^tinfiof the 1076-77 summer workshop sghc 
7-78 re >?ised schedule. > > \ 
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> « Beg/nning.with the summer of 1976. a -second intensi^ summer institute 
SotJthertl l/linois. Uni versify -at Ed ward svi He for groups of St. Vouis-area teach er> 
^ Sdfc Supporting Materials 2. 3 and 4;for,evolution qfthe ofcirse contetit'. 
/ Sde Supporting Materials 3 in particular. . ■-'Vi»-/ - \ ^ 

^ •'^Ae S^ipportjng Materials ^^assignments" for Action 

^ Committee Members. " -.^ - - y 

See Supporting M'aterials 7 for onjC c^pany's "in-house" newsletter on Action Commit- : 
-Re activities during the 1976-77 project. " , - 

^^ See.-^upporting Materials 8 for examples of teacher-created WOW^E materials.N 
See Supporting Materials,9 fop a copy of tfeer WOWEE testing" instruij|^ts used./ . v 
For ii description of (he Texas project, refer to William A. LukcrTrvL. JnU%'rafi\r 
Manpower - Economic Education: An Experiment in Curricalor ChdnfieADcnton, Texas; The 
Miinpower and Industrial RelalSons tnstitute. North Jexus-Statc^^niveriity, 1974). 

V^Refcr to James G. Sflidej and :Charles E. Osgood. Jids., A Icmantic Diffcrvntial 
Technique: A Sourcebook (Chicagcl* Aldine. 1969); C. E. Osgopd. G. Suci. jihd P. Tanneabaum. 



The Measurement of Meaning (Urbanii: Univcr!>ity pr--IUinois Press, 1957); and Supporting 
Materials 10 for both the general and project- specific background on afleOtivc evaluation. 
Again, see Supporting Materjaliy^tO for details, i >^ ' ' ' 

, An explanation of th^ procedures used to consWuii1tm^\;*afTe>itive change" variable may 
be found in Supporting Materals 10. * y ,x r, \ . • 

"The sex" interaction jaciabh! (SCXj) takes on tiL value\)ne whenever the sex of the 
student and (he teacfier are^he .s'ame, and th6 value zerokivhcn tHb sexes differ. See Supporting 
Materials' I I for a discussion of the problem addressed tliiSugh t\e use of this variable, 
- '"•The •^human capital'-' reference is discussed in John A SopeK ^'Necds for Evaluation in 
Economic Education." Perspectives pn Lvommiv tV/flcuJif;;/ (Jomt Council on Economic 
Education, 1977), Se«. Supporting Materials 12 fot^i draft copV As it»jwell-known, the cognitive 
J>retest score actually measures-two different dimensions student human capital: prior 
knowledge of economics and iqdividiral intelligence. The forrtierisia specific skill whilp the 
/latter is a wrncral , abilityv Consistent and reliable data on\tudent general ability were 
unavailable U) us in this project evaluation, given'' the large nuiribers of districts, schools? 
teachers and communities' involved." ' , . ; A 

. Further evaluative evidence on the WOVVEE project is contmned in Supporting Materials 
13 and 14. In particular, pp. \2ff, of item*14 contmn^i list and discussion of the "beneficiaries" 
of the AVOWEE project in the first two years \>f its operation in Illinois. ^ * 
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I. IntfpductJbn and Stprement of Croals 



^ JackR.^Houge an4;^ndr&w<Nappi 

Center of Economic Education, Sf. ^lobd State' University, St. Cloud, Minnesota 

V^The course we are aboiit t0.^escribe grew out of a Needs Assessment 
made by our Center for Economlc'Education. It was fbCirtd that tlie I^Sachers 
panted to incorpbrate economics intx) their curriculum, K-I2. They were 
especially interred in current^ -trends in economic education/' ,both in 
material resoiMes.und in current teaching methods. Thq teachers repre- 
sented alf grade leveIsS ahd many/different subject areas including math, 
home economics, industrial arts, agriculture, language arts and social 
studies. Thus,, economic backgrounds were as varied'as their teachin, 
situations. Many^of them htid nevWhiid an economics course-, while a 
had la fairly good economics btrtkgfoun4 

Our goal was tp^Jset up a course in economic education th^ityould meet 
a variety of>needs: butVwe, were* not expecting to put togethx^ a miracle 
course that in one quarter wgaild meet all.the needs, ^he bigge*/ concern was 
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to oi^anize an introductory course that could be followed by at least one, or 
possibly two, more quarter classes with the same participants. 

Aftenmuch discussion and debate we felt the most important goals /)f 
this introductory course s^houid be to acquaint the teachers with a'nTnltitude 
of materials and methods for te^hing eVonomics. This, we knew, the 
^articii:(ants would most readily* identify with because it would be directly 
relatenf to their daily t^ching experiences. It was evfifint from. the\outset 
that they were eager- to. put their hands on material and activities that they 
Could use in their classrooms. , ^ x , 

By using a Afer/io^5 and Materials approach to this course we were abfe 
to attain ^ome other goals. First it helped those without an extensive 
economics background to acquire an understanding of many basic economic 
Concepts aqd generalizations. This was a -prerequisite ibo that the teachers* 
would feeF -confident enough to use economic content in their ov^n class- 
"Toom's. Another goal thi^s format helped us to attain was to prove to te.^chers 
that setting up a course in economics is not a costly venture. It was our 
bbjIiKive to provide them with access to a multitude of material resources at 
-no cost^W very little cost their school districts. Along with this goal, 
probably the ^ most > important aim was :to^ prove -to the paijicipants that 
economics is certainly not a dismal science. It can be taught at a^y 
educational level with a wide variety of interesting child-centered methods 
and materials. 

The most difficult task for this class was the preparation. Our planning 
began 3 or 4 months prior to the first class meeting. What materials should be 
used? When should they be used? Are they available when we want themf? 
Are the materials appropriate for both elementary and secondary teachflffs? 
Are the methods and materials innovative and educationally sound? Axe we 
providing Enou gh v^q etv? Is'there a balance between printed and^on^nted 
materials? ^^l«^Hiere a^^lance between active and passive cla»5foom ac- 
tivities? \^ * ' U 

With these questions i\mind, we began piltting materials together. Thisi 
required that many letters bessent to get confirmation dates, especially on 
audiovisual materials. From ourWn library at th^ Center we filled four large 
^ boxes with printed materials, mok of them being ^rriculum guides and 
"^classroom activity booklets. We hid many of the* materials (both audio 
visual and printed) from the Joint Council on Economic Education's 
Checklist. Those we didn't have were ordered and received by our first class 
meeting. Our Center also has a large collection of classfoom simulations for 
iching economics^t all grade levels. 

After making our inventory of the available materials, we previewed all 
for Iheir economic content, grade levelappropriateness, and to see where and 
how they would be introduced into our class. From this process we were 
fe to set up our tentative class activity schedule. 

II. Closs Orgonizotton ond Description of Steps and Procedures 

The next series of questions that had to be answered dealt with how to 
organize the class meetings to meet the various needs of the participants. 
The participants were roughly divided into three groups of teachers-^ 
elementary, upper elementary-junior high, and senior high. We felt that 
during the first part of every class meeting we should conduct an activity.that 
would be appropriate for all three groups together. This was usually a film. 
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filinstrip*or a classroom method for teaching economics. Following the 
activity we would discuss how the activity coutd be modified or adapted to 
make it appropriate for any specific grade level. Being together in one group V 
at the beginning of every class also gave us -an opportunity to make general 
announcements and to provide the students with a general introduction to 
that evening's activities. Each class meeting we would also divide the. 
partiqipants into the three groups previously mentioned for activities that 
were specifically geared to their grade level. This segment could be divided 
into two parts: (1) participation in the activity, and (2) discussion of how the 
activity could be used in thfejr classrooms. To implement this we provided . 
the participants with a res.ource guide form that they could use to make 
comments about the specifii economTc resource they were being exposed to. 
This form had a dual purpose. It served as a guide in evaluating econoniic 
education materials and it eventually became a resource guide for materials 
for future curriculum developmept and revision. 

W£ ended each class meeting with an economics materials display. A 
separate room was set up each week prior to class with a large number of 
materials spread out?on long tables. For 15 or 20 minutes teacher;s could 
browse through the materials and check them out for classroom use. In 
many instances we would give a short introduction prior to the materials 
display to* focus attention on specific materials that might be useful in a 
particular teaching situation. Each teacher was required to check out at least 
one set of major economics materials, preview them, use them in his or her 
classroom, evaluate theni and explain the results to his or her particular 
" small group in our class. 

y This method proved beneficial in many ways. It helped to individualize 
the course by allowing teachers to select materials for their own particular 
classropiti needs.' Sharing these ideas in sm^l groups with persons with 
common classroom concerns also proved to be motivational and it allowed 
us to examine more jnaterials than could hav^e been done individually. 

We hoped that this method woufd also stimulate the participants tcrjjut 
together a unique and creative approach for teaching economics at their own 
particular grade level. With this in mind we highly reco1<omended that they 
prepare and submit an entry to both the state and national awards programs. 

,\\V. Economic Methods Introduced ) 

ItNs very difficult to separate methods from materials or materials from 
methods. Our goal , was to introduce at leasU one method for teaching 
econorpics at every class session. What one has to keep in mind is that there 
is a spin-off and multiplier effect when dealing with methods. Depending on 
the grade level and sophistication ^f the students, any material resource can 
be utilized in a variety of ways. Each participant views materials and 
methods from hi^s or her frame of reference andfeither adds to it, subtracts 
from it, or modifies it in some way. The reader shetrfja^jceep this in mind as , 
we briefly describe some of th^ methods we introduced. 

1. Using the Circular Flow Model in the classroom t6 teach eco- 
nomics. We discussed 4he economic concepts that this model helps 
to teach. Many of the later materials we were exposed to were 
related back to this model. We basically wanted them to view this 
model as a tool for understanding many economic issues. In their 
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various grade level groups they discussed ho.w this method could 
best be introduced and, utilized. , . ^ 

2. Using Games and Simulations to teach econpmics. We felt very 
.strongly about this method because th^field of economics has a 

wealth of materials that are introduced or can be introduced by this 

means. Some of the singulations we used were: 

^ A, Wheat Market Game D. En^gy X 

Pt The Big Ap^e - E, The Economy Game 

■^"X. The i^Qwatomic Values Gara'q F, Bronze Axes » 

■ * ' . . • 

Many other simulajjpns vyere made availaWe to the participants to 

check but ani^prcMjr^nd use in their classroom. The results of 

these were discuss^^Ktheir small groupsT 

3. How to set up andj^Klfommanity Resources to teach economics. 
We used the^oint (^roncil on Eci)nomic Education to provide them 
with*a model of how they could ^do this for their own lc|:al 

• community. , * 

4. Haw to learneconomics from taking F/^WTr/p^; We again used the 
Joint Council's guide to show the participants the questioning 

"^chnique, We^discus^ed what economic concepts and gen- 
eralizations could be introduced or reinforced by using this-method. 

5. Testing Instruments available in economics. We provided them 
with the appropriate tests of economic understanding and discussed 
what ^conofnic concepts and generalizations the instruments were 
trying to cover. We combined this with our state test on social 
studies assessment. The film *The National Ecpnomy Quiz" was 
used and well received by the participants. 

6. We introduced the College Bowl ojethod of reviewing econdoiic 
concepts and generalizations previously taught. This method can be 
used to teach any content, but the Tmportant ingredients it adds to 
the classroom are' excitement and group competition. 

7. The Budgeting Exercise was introduced to teach the economic 
concept of scarcity, alternative costs, economic values, and 
decision-making. This method offers excitement, movement, and 
verbal interaction. * 

*8. How to select and use Audiovisual Materials for teaching eco- 
, inomi^s a^ various grade levels. A large proportion of our time 
during this. course was used doing this. We had two goals during this 
phase. The first was to provide the participants with a source of 
" audiovisual materiajs. We wanted to acquaint them with the wealth 
of materials available in this area to teach economics at all grade 
levels. Secondly, we wanted th?m to learn a strategy of **debrief-; 
ing"^udiovisuar materials' foF their economic content. Inquiry^ 
questioning techniques were introduced throughout this segment. 
Possible follow-up methods were also continuously discussed, 
9. Usitig th^ Case Study approach for teaching economics. For this 
method we used case studies from the DEEP project. We demon- 
strated how the concepts of scarcity and alternative costs could be 
laught by using this method. The case'study **Fable'' which is also a 
simulation was introduced. This helped to teach the economic 
questions of What to produce? How to produce it? and How should 
it be distrib^uted?. Various case studies were made available for the 
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participants to check out and try in their classrooms. One that 
deserves special attention is the case study available from 
McDonald's. This was especially good fof the elementary teachers, 
and the cost is minimal. 

10. Using the Small Group Process for teaching economics. This 
method was introduced as a means of allowing students themselves 
to play a major role in analyzing materials such as films, filmstrips, 
simulations, current event;5 and case studies. In groups of four or 
five, students y«re-j>FO\H<le<I with discussion questions (teacher- 
written) that allow them to examine the economic issues from the 

' perspective of concepts pi^eviously learned. Models of how this can 
be tione were provided^ and the various small groups discussed how 
this method could be utilized in their particular teaching situations. 

11. Usmg Student Independent Projects to teach economics. For this 
segment we used projects from the Joint Council's Annual Awards ^ 
programs. The one project we went into detail, on was ''How Your 
Leisure Time Activity Affects the Economy of St. Cloud." This 
project served our purposes well because it shows how economics 
can 'be taught by going beyond the classroom and out iAto the 
community. It allows the student to be creative an^ a director of his 
own learning. Most importantly, it provides the teacHer with an 
evaluation tool to see whether the economics taught in the class- 
room can be applied by the student in the re^ world. 

Thes§ were only a sampling of the methods introduced during the 
quarter. Many variations and modifications of the above were discussed. 

IV. Teaching Materials Used During the Course 

Because of the volume of materials used during the quarter it is almost 
impossible to make individual comments about each material resource. 
Many of the materials listed were made available to individuals, some to small 
-groups, and others were for the entire class. 
A. Audiovisual Materials and Sources 

1. From the^Ninth Federal Reserve Bank 

a. In Reserve 

b. Inflation 

c. Money and Banking and the Federal Reserve 

d. Money 

e. What consumers should know about truth-in-lending 

2. From the College of St. Thomas (St. Paul; Minn.) 

a. ' Buyers Beware 

b. Economic Topics Filmstrips » 

c. Priorities, Decisions, Security y = 

d. Money Management 

e. Protecting the Consumer 

^ f. The Case for Competition 

g. Allocating our' Resources: The Search for Stability ' 

h. Econonrilcs and the Individual: of Dollars and Sense ■ ' 

i. Ecohomics and the Individual: Which Comes First 

3. From Aetna Life Insurance CompanyT-^he National Economy Quiz . 
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4. F'rom, Modem Talking Picture Service— The Amisrican Enterprise 

• Scries 

a^Land ^ d. Organization 

b. People ' e."G(^vernmerit 

J ' c. Innovation 

5. ^rom Proctor & Gamble 

a. Consumer Choice ^ . 

b. Is Anybody Listening? - » 

6. From the Minnesota Bankers Association . ^ 

a. Fanking: No Limit to Dimensions ^ 

b. Paying by Check 

Zi Your Town ' , . 

d. Banking in Action ' . 

e. Bread 

T. Manage Your Money * ^ 

7. From fhe Joint Council «n Efccnomic Education C/ze^cW/^ 

a. The Econolriics of the Oceans 4 

b. The Economics of Crime * 

c. The Economics of Pollution ■ ■ \ 

d. Etonomic Stabilization ^Policies * , 

e. The Economics oif Taxation 

f. The World Economy ^ 

g. . Unemployment and Inflation . ^ 

h. Government and Our Economic Sysjtem 

i. Economics in American History • * 

8. How to Set Up or Participate in a Multischool District Economic 
Materials Consortium. 

For this activity we called a consultant, Dr. Cr^ig Kissock from 
the Univiersity of Minnesota— Morris, who was responsible for the 
* planning of the Economic Materials Consortium in Litchfield, 
Minnesota. He expfeined how school districts could share in the 
financial burden of purchasing economic materials and thus increase 
the benefits to each^ district while decreasing their costs by not^ 
duplicating purchases of the same, economic material. It was ex- 
plained in detail how the consortium was set up and how teachers 
could utilize it for ^ximum benefit. At the end ^ the session 
teachers browsed tj^rough the materials available at thl consortium. 
This session was li'ighly beneficial. ^ 

9. Printed Materials Used during the Quarter 

Most of the printed materials made available to the students during 
the course were from The Joint Council on Economic Education 
Checklist* T • . - ' 

V. Economic Concepts Introduced Using Various Methods and Moteriols 

Scarcity Shortage 
Resources' Surplus 
Wants Supply • t 

Needs * Demand 

• For a d^ta^led list of materials see the complete report, which can be obtained from the- 
Veroon R. Aldcn Library. Ohio University. Athens. Ohio. ^ 

i' , . , V 
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Banking i 

Services Credit * 

Alternative costs Expansion % 

Trade-offs " Contraction ^ ^ 

• Economic choice Growth 
Production . ^ ' Stability 

Consumption * * Lal?or qi 

Saving ' . Business 

Investment Comparative advantage 

Distribution Dyninishing returns > 

Trade * Profit 

Interdependence Economic values 

Markets *" Division of labor ^ 

Money Specialization 

Regulatioi^ Fiscal policy 

Inflation Monetary policy 
Recessioif 



VI. Evidence of the Learning Experiences by the Participants 

Initially this type of course is difficult to evaluate, objectively. It was 
taught during the Spring Quarter; thus, many of the resources teachers were 
introduced to w^uldtiot have an effect until future dates. With this in mind\ 
we administered a subjective course evaluation duriiig our last class meet- , 
ing. We are convinced from these teacher reactions that 'the course met its . 
initial goals and probably even more.* 

VU, Summary Statement' ^ 

This course stimulated the participants to do a cost-benefit analysis on 
whether economics was worthy to be in their curriculum. The results were 
that the benefits far exceeded the costs. They were able to see the wealth of 
resources available at all grade levels to teach economics. It was proven that 
these resources are available at a minimal coSt to their !^hool idistricts. 
Above all they learned that economics is certainly not a dismal science. It 
can'be taught in a variety of interesting, innovative and educationally sound 
ways at any .grade level.. ' 

Atthe outset of this paper we mentioned that this course would serve as 
an introdtlctipn to-other courses offered by our Center, Three niore quarter 
classes ^ill be provided to the same participants during the next school year. 
They are (1^ Games and Simulations to Teach Economics, (2) Adventure 
Envirpnmerit, (3) Contemporary Economic Issues, 



* The evaluations are included with the:ohginal report which is available from the Alden 
Library, Ohio University, Athens. ^ S ' " ' ' 



A Project Presented for the /| ^ 
Chautpuqua Short Course on 
Teaching Intredu ctbry Economics 

I ; : 

( 

David Hopkins \; | 

Rider College, Lgwrenceville, N.i. 

Purpose - 

The purpose of this project was to introduce an exercise which would 
hejp to clarify some difficult concepts in the teaching- of introductory 
economic theory. In addition, there was ^ the objective of relating the 
conceptual and theoretical components to a current public issue in order.to 
enhance interest and /demonstrate applicability. ..' . 

The exercise wais initially conducted in an undergraduate introductory 
economics course at a small private, two-year, liberal arts institute in the 
East. The class consisted of approximately 30-35 women. I have continued 
to utilize* the exercise each year in an introductory economics course for 
graduate students in administration. 

Teachers often make false assumption that uTTaergr^duate students 
will only ^'groove on" clever examples utilizing beer, pisfea or marijuana. 
Nevertheless, this exercise did utilize marijuana as the subject because I felt 
it had particular characteristics as a product (e.g., its illegality) which would 
be beneficial in explaining certain concepts. These will be discussed below. 

Adminitterin9 the Exercise 

The Questionnaires: The fu^t questionnaire (Demand Schedule "A") 
was distributed to each member)of the class. The students were asked to 
take it home and fill it out aifter reading the directions carefully. The 
importance of completing the questionnaire individually was stressed. I then ^ 
took between 15 and 30 minutes to clarify the directions and assumptions 

with the class. : ^ . . 

The absolute confidentiality of the exercise was noted, though it is 
difficult to assess whether responses were at all distorted for fear of being 
exposed. My opinion would be that if there were any distortion it would 
involve over-estimating fleman^ due to the peer opinion outweighing legal 
considerations. No one faded ta^turn in a questionnaire. They were asked to 
put some identifying nu«roer oKtheir own choosing on the questionnaire so 
that any questions of clarificatWn on my part could be conducted anony- 
mously by referring to the Hunger. They were.specifically directed ^bt to 
put any names on the questionr^res. ^ * 

At the following class sessiqn the questionnaires (i.e. , Demanfl Schedule 
''A") were .collected and the follow-up questionnaire (Demand Schedule 
''B") was distributed. The singl4 difference between the questionnaires was 
in the first assumjDtion. The first;questionnaire (A) assumed that the current 



^ Demand Schfidule A 



Number 



Description:^ ^ . . \ 

This survey is being conducted in order to estimate the market demand 
for micrijudTia among various populations under various market conditions. 
The survey is strictly anonymous and we request that no names beiwritten on 
the questionn^re. - - ' \ 

Assumptions^^ t ^ . # 

In recordiftfe^your demand preferences in the demand schedule below, 
please consider the foH^wing assumptions*: * 

1. Assume that thq^urrent laws regarding-marijuana are in effect (i.e., it 
; is illegal to buy, possess or sell) 

2. Assume that it will only be sold in one-half ojunce. (1^ t j units or 
y multiple&thereof. Thus, if you would riormall/buy VA oz. you should 

choose between 1 and lid oz. - ^ ■ 

^ > 3. -^Assurtie the prices given below will bef in effect for the coming month 
and record -your preferences as t^iey would be any time during the 
coming month, not necessarily on this particular day. 
4. Assume you would not be receiving any marijuana as a gift and that 
. you could not receive it for.free from any source during the month. 
Special Questions: 

Please answer the following supplementary questions by circling the 
correct answer: V; V • - 

1. Were you ev^r a **user" of marijuana? VeS NO 

2. Were you ever a * "buyer" of marijuana? YES , NO . 

3. Do you consider your disposable income to be; VERY LIMITED'^ 
SOMEWHAT LIMITED? FAIRLY UNLIMITED? 

4. Do the quantities you have listed below reflectfemou^ts^l or in paVt) 
^ which you intend tp resell (i.e., above*your personal nee^^^;^^^^^ 

5. HoW'Old^are you? 

Demand Schedule: (A) ^ ^ 

Please record below the quantity of marijuana (in ounces to the nearest 
half ounce) which you would be both able and willing to piirchase at the 
/ stated prices, given the assumptions stated above. 



PRICE (per oz.) 


$5.00 


$10.00 


$15.CJ 


$20.00 


$25.00 


$3o:oo 


QUANTITY (nearest Vi 
oz.) 








-f 






Comments: 















Please make any personal comments and/or explanations you wish to: 
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Demand Schedule B 

. * Number 



Description: * 

This survey is being conductfed in order Iq estimate ite market demand 
Tor marijuana among various populations under various market fconditions. 
The survey is strictly anonymous and we request that^o names be written on 
• the questionnaire. . - . - - • . 

Assumptions: ^ 

In recording your demand prefeVpnces in (be demand schedule below, 
" please consider tjte following a;s$^umptions: 

lj>Atssume that marijuana has* just been made legal in all respects (i^e., 
[you can buy, possess or sell it). | 
^ 2. Asjume that it Will only bi sold in oneJialf oUnce (Vi'oz.) units or 
mUltiplesthereqf. Thus, if you would no^tbally buy 114 oz. you should 
choose ^tweeuJ and IVi oz^ 

3. Assume the prices' given below will be in effect for tl^e coming month 
and record your preferences as they would be any time during the 
coming month, not necessarily on this particular day. 

4. Assume you would'not b4' receiving any marijuana as a gift and that^ 
A you^could not ij^ceive it for free from any- source during the month. 

Special Questions: 

Please answer the following supplementary questions by circling the 
correct answer: ' , : < - 

* 1. Were you ever a **user" of marijuana? XES NO 
Jl. Were you ever a **buyer" of marijuana? YES NO 

3. Do you consider your disposable income to be: VERY, LIMITED? 
SOMEWHAT LIMITED? FAIRLY UNLIMITED? 

4. Do the quantities you have listed be|ow reflect amounts (all or in par 
whichWou intend to resell (i.e., above your personal needs)? YES NO 

5. How old are you? , 



Demand Schedule: (ff) 

Please record below the quantity of marijuana (in ounces to the nearest 
half ounce) whifch you would btboth able and willing to purchase at the stated 
prices, giv^n-^he assumptions stated above. ' J 



PRICE (per oz.) 


$5.00 


$10.00 


^$15.00 


$20.00 


$25.00 


$30.00 


QUANTITY (nearest 
oz.) 














Comments: ' > 















Please make any personal comments and/or explanations you wish to: 
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laws regarding marijuana were in effect (i,e., that it was illegal to buy, possess 
or sell inarijuana). On 'the seeBHa^j questionnaire (B) it Avas. assumed that 
marijuana had just been jnad^ legajf in all respects. ' ^ ^ ' 
Again, the^students we^e as^d to take^^e questionnaire fiome and to 
record their demands for mknju^a, considering the assumption of its beiag 
legalized. Students were ca|tiQned to jot down the identifying number which 
^ Jhey had u^ed on the first qujfestjonnaice so fttey could use the same number on 
the '^cond questionnair^yandl^he two could therefore be matched'. 

T^e l-esults of the tyS questionnai^s were then recorded on a summary 
sheet and it was photocopied. The results were distributed'to each student at 
thfe third class period.^ {Note: This entire process Qould be coilapsed jrtto a 
single*»class period, though ydu lose the advantage of carefuHy considered / 
responses and increase theftar of violations of confidentiality.) ^ ' y 

^ ' Jhe Assumptions: Thel first assumption regards the legality of the 
product. It is the only one which' (Changes and it w^s discussed above. JYfi 
second j^s^ump^xon simply limits the expression of demand to not less than Vi 
oz. oP 'grass." It is unnecessary to explain how much that vi for the first ^ 
.questionnaire; if they don't know, they aren't buying. It may be necessary to 
clarify this for previous nonusers on the second questionnaire. While this 
assulnption may exclude some people who would buy considerably less tha^ 
Vz oz. (e.g., a ^'joint^;), it should not affect the results substantially— >ints" 
would normally be received as gifts rather than being purchased. 

The third assumption is perhaps the next most important (after the first). 
' It simply states that the demand period i^ to be a month. This should preclude 
someone distorting the resul ts. by W mg! "I just bought some yesterday, so I 
' wouldn't buy any today." It is also quite realistic; a seller of a product is 
usually not concerned with the sales on afjy particular 5ay , but rather over the 
near future. . ' . ; 

' The fourth assumption is less realistic. It assumes no marijuana wifl be 
received as a gift. However, we are concerned with estimating demand from a 
particular group. This as^sumption simply incorporates the external demand 
which would in fact service the group under study. 

Special Questions: The first two special questions help to separate the 
reasons for a per^n's demand. It helps in analyzing how many *'nonusers" 
become ''users" after legalization, and similariy how many "^lonbuyers" 
become "buyers." Likewise, some previous ''users only" become "buyers" 
after legalization. Strangely, there are even some \yho are "buyers. '^/lo/ 
"users." These questions help to clarify the underiying reasons for changes 
in the market demand, and to emphasize that the market demand is a 
composite of many individual decisions which often reflect quite different 
underiying motives. 

The thirc^question asks respondents to estimate their disposable income 
within three rather broad (and subjective) groups. This helps in analyzing the 
importance of income to demand and the relative demand elasticity between 
various inc^ome groups. , ^ 

The final question sftks fW the age of the respondent. It w^ included in 
order to analyze the demand within age groups if the questionnaire was to be 
extended to nonstudent groups. It is probably irrelevant to a homogeneous 
student group, although otber demographic information (e.g., sex) may be 
useful. , , 
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Value of Exercise ^ ' * 

/ ^ The primary value of this exerci^^is that it helps the instructor to explain 
rather complex economic concepts in a comprehensible and interesting w^y . I 
have found it most useful in explaining such concepts as market demand, 
elasticity, and substitute and complementary products. 

First, it is often difficult to explain that ''market demand" is an aggregate 
]pfnet result. Sorij^ people don't buy the prbdyct, and ^hose who do; buy 
Jififerent amounts at different prices. .Likewise, when changes take place . 
(other than price) individual buyers respond in different ways f^r different 
reasons. In this example, I found that>large buyers of marijuana (i.e., tho^e 
apparently intending to»reseil jt)*actually decreased their demand .for' the 
product ^hen it was legalized because they no^ongerfelt they cotfld make the 
kind of profits they previously had made. However, for Other students' the 
demand in most cases increased as the product was legalized-because some 
previous "nonusers" beqame ''users" and (irevioiis "users" often were nof 
afraid to buy and hpl^ larger quantities (advantages of scale?), V ^ 

The interaction of'these.varrous factors is often more clear to the student 
as he or she helps to construct the market demand curve from the individtial 
estimates. It is an excellent example for demonstrating how nohprice factors 
(e!g., legalization) can alt^ the entire demand cur^e, thus more clearly 
drawing the distinction betJiveen "demand" and "quantity demanded," 
Likewise, the concept of demand being represented by a downward-sloping 
curve is usually more readily apparent to the student. 

; Second, the%ncept of elasticity is traditionally a difficult one toexplain. 
This exercise eases the task. The instructor should first discuss those factors 
which help to ttet^miine demand elasticity (e.g., Available substitutes, 
necessity and relativ^^tpensj^eness). Then the corfTputation of demand 
dasticity should be demiynstrated. The student can more easily see that the 
elasticity of demand (i.e., response to price changes) may be different for 
different individuals. For example, some may see marijuana as more of a 
necessity thaA do others, and some may feet there are acceptable alternative 
products whereas others will not. 

However, the student can be shown that it is, once,again, the compn^te 
dasticity which is of general interest to the economist and Seller. Similarly, 
the exercise helps to demonstrate that elasticity changes d v^r the length of the 
demand curve — that it is a measure of change between two points. Further- 
more, the legalization assumption can^ be utilized to show how external 
changes can alter the demand elasticity for a product: 

" Finally, it is an easy leap from here to discussing substitute and 
complementary products. The legalization of marijuana will most likely 
increase the demandfor related products such as papers, pipes, clips, bongs, 
^tc. Und6ubtedly^^u will think of additional concepts which can be more 
clearly explained through this example.^ 

Result of the' Exercise.. ^ ■ ^ * : . . 

I have presented below the results of the exercise when presented to an 
introductory class of freshman and sophomore women. For a small class the 
results can be hand-tabulated and cleariy summarized in a table. 

The aggregate results were as follows for the 32 students who partici- 
pated: .. 
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Pricq^^z.') $30 $25- $20 $15 $10 ^$5 } 



Quantity 1 


' 5.0 


8.0 

« 


18.5 


. 28.5 


64.5 


109.0 


■1 

illegal (in ounces) 


Quantity 2 


5.0 


7.5 


s 2O.J0 


30.5 


. 67.0 

— — 


111.0 


legal (inV)unces) 



The going market price at tfie time the exercise was con"flucted was 
'somewhere between $15-20 per ounce. Therrfor.e, the demand estimated by 
this particular- class represented:,betwcen $370 and $428 per month (if illegal) 
and between-$40(Tand$455 per^onthfIf legal):' The upward shift'in demand 
after lega^tion'Was hot as great as expected because (as mentipned'above). 
some large buyers actually decreased their dertiandMjsing th^ormufa. 
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four different coefficients of demand elasticity were, calculated. T^e jfesj| 
are presented below: . ' r ' 

Demand elasticity between Points -A & D when illegal = 
' '" ... " " ^ " " " ^ " legal = 

T " " -D, & F * " illegal = 

" legal = ..a^ - 
. The results are consistent with logical ekpefctations. The demand is 
''relatively" elastic in all cases. This might ini^icate that on the wholeJ^thisy 
product is seen more as a luxu*:y than as a necessity. Of course it mighfalSo 
indicate" the presence of acceptable alternative products. In /the high price 
range between $15 and $30 per^unce (Points A an^D) the elasticity of demand 
was neariy twice. a&high as in the low |Dpce range between $5 and $15 per 
ounce (Points D and F). This again supports the theory that the greater the 
proportion of one's budget which the price of the good represents, the greater 
will be^the response to price changes. The effect of the relative pric^ was much 
greater than the effects of legalization. One would expect that legalization 
.would provide more alternative sources and therefore would increase the 
elasticity of demand. In fact it changed very little, increasing slightly in the ^ 
high price range (as expected) but decreasing slightly in the Iqw range. 
^ Legalization did shift the demand curve slightly to the right as would be 
expected. Before legaliifation 18 of the 32 students (56 percent) were 
''buyers." After legalization all f 8 remained buyefs, with: 
15 (83 4)ercent) buying the same amount 
1 ( 6 percent) buying more than before 
^ " 2 (11 percent) buying less than before 
Before legalization 14 of the 32 students (44 percent) were "nonbuyers." 
After legalization, 

10 (7J percent) remained nonbuyers • 
4\ (29 percent) became buyers 

Before legalization there were 20 of the 32 students (62 percent) who were 
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•*users" ofjjuCrijiiana. After legalizatiob all prevTSus userfrpeniaiipied users, ^ 
with: ^ * ' \ / 

• 14 (70 percent) demanding the same^Smount '■'■-la/ 
4 (20 percent) demanding more than befbre " / 
• 2 (Ifrperc^nt) demalading less than before - ^ x ' 

Before legalization there were 12 of the 32 students (38 percent) who were 
**nonusers." After legalizatioti there were, 

9X75 percent) wh^o remained 'nonusers , , J 
3 (2y^ercent) who becanffe-users i ^. > * 

Apparently it was not the illeg^ity that was th« primary delefmi^parit of their 
not using **gra$s." • . - . ^ ^ / 

4 V Finally, it was interesting to note the effect of disposable income^on 
demand. Aga(h the theory *was supported with logical 'resultsy Each student 
was asked to describe fier disposable income inTerms' of three broaid^nc^^'^ 
subjective categories, (I) very limited, (2) somewhat linnited, and1[3j fairly 
.Unliniited. * v" '* y ' ' • 

The average demanl^t the price o($l5 per ouncejwa^ caflculat^d^^ . 
"each of these^oups both/6efdre ^d afterHegalization. The restiltsjW^ere 2ts 

foJlloWs. ^ Avf^age^O^frpes l^emanded at $15 per oz. ^ 

Number Before legj^l. After legalJ ~ 



Very limited' ^ iO(31%) .10/m^o\ ' .25/mo. 

Somewhat limited 19(59%) . .92/mo. X. ' 1.00/mo. 

Fairlx unlimited 3 (10%^ l33/mo. ^^^^^^ 3. 
Again th^se with *'fairly unlimited" incomes tended to oS^tteJdr^r buyers 
(buying for resale) and their average ddmand dropped off after legalization. 
For the other groups demand* went up, but there was a high positive 
correlation between quantity demanded and disposable income (perceived). 

Shident Assignments - - . - 

^ ■ ■ 

Here are a couple of alternatives. You can summarize the results for the 
class in a table and distribute it to the students. Or eacli^dent can administer 
the exerjcise to a group of his' or her owft choosing. Regardless of whic^ 
alternative is selected, the student can be asked to determine the"^ following: 

I. The demand curve (a separate plot for before and after legalization), 
i 2. The elasticity of/demand ^ 

/ a. before legalization* 
I. between Points A and D 
2-. .^between Points D and F* ^ 
, ib. after legalization 

\1. between Points A and D 

2. between Points D and F j 
3. The effect of disposable income on consumption 
4\ What percent of nonusers became users after legalization. 

5. What percent of nonbuyers became buyers after legalization. 

6. What percent of nonbuyers and nonusers became both after legaliza- 
tion. . , 

7. Whether large buyers behaved dififerently from other buyers after 



legalization. . r ^ 
8. What difference agel appeared tiS mak^ in terms oflfconsumption 
before aind after legalfzation. ' . * U 

' : - - . V • "■■ 

^Evaluation of th^ Project 

r ■ ' ... . i 

The eyaluatiofi of the project has been informal and .somewhat subjec; 
live. Because it/deals primarily witHa limited nuipbep'of concepts it did riot . 
seem appropriatelo utilize gain scores on something like the TUCE which is a' 
more comprehensive evaluation instrument. Ftowever, I etm totally convinced 
of the value,bfthe exercise in Helping me to achieve the objectives I mentioned 
above. I base tl^ on offhanded comments by students (e.g., one girl said, ''It 
just seemed lifee a bunch of jargon befpre'the marijuana exercise; after that it. 
. all made some sense "^/t\yas als6 aware^hat students did better on the exams 
' concerning questions dealing with elastigity.* Since this contept hadjtradition- 
ally^been their "Waterloo" the change was both noticeable ^nd welcome- 



- A lyiodel for Teaching CutTiculum 
V , Development in Econornics 



«■ ' " Marianne Talafuse 

' • -PurdueJUpiversity^ Lafayette, Indiana 

Ihtroductibn I * ' 

' Nathaniel Hawthorne said, "Life is madfe lJ^of hiafbleTndniud.'' In that 
schefne of things, curriculum rfevelopmenr^a^ \9rP^ mud! One never, 
whispers, '/Let's talk about curriculum development^^t a party, and it is not 
the stuff of TV speciafe. On the other hand, someol|e said about the tlity of 
Paris, ''Ah, Parisli To ^have been mud-and to havie become spirit." The 
teather's job"is to develop^curriculuip into mud magnificent — to breathe life 
into the mud he or she works with every day. 

The unit described in this 'report is for a three-to-six-hour session fol; 
teachers attending summer workshops or taking in-service training in-^ 
economics. It is a model for teaching teachers a sequential development of 
economic x:oncepts, in accordance with the le^arning theories, of Jean Piaget. 
This urjit was presented by the author at six econpmics workshops for 
teachers in June of 1977. Itwas-scheduled for the fifth, si;^th or seventh day of 
the workshops and was limited to a three-hour session.' The goals were as 
follows. . ' . . -J * . 
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Objectives Activities 

L To review Piaget's learning Teachers will plan a learn- 

theory, / ^ cycle of an economic 

' ; . ' concept. 

II. To review teaching tech- Teachers will critique ob- 

niques. jectives and formats and 

will experience method- ' 
ologies. 

III. ^Jfl tie learning , theory Teachers will participate in 

directly to decision- a learning cycle on deci- 

making. sion-making. 

IV. To **wrap up" the unit. ^ Teachers will prepare and 

present , summary stat6i> 
ments on the^aalier)t parts 
of the unit. ^ 
V. To evaluate their teaching Teacher^ will ^»i||pheck- 

, and the effectiveness of the lists to evaluate their 

■ unit. teaching and the author's 

presentation of the unit. 

A packet of handouts was distributed to each participant. The author 
discussed the outline and the goal of each part of the outline. 



Handout No. 1 
A Mod«l for Teaching Curriculum Development in Economics 

I. Learning Theory 

A. Concepts ' 

B. Jean Piaget's Developmental Stages 

1. Sensory (prelanguage) 

2. Cbncrete — operational (experiential) 

3. ^ Formal — opuei|itional (abstract) 

C. Learning cycles 
I. Exploration (discovery of variations) 

•2. Invention (classification, reordering of data) 
3. Application (model-building), 
II. Teaching techniques 

A. Objectives 

B. Formats 

C. Methodologies - 

III. Decision-Making (heart oLfecopbmics) 
. A. Tools economists 

1. Statistics (exploration) 2. Logical thinking (invention) 
3. Models (applicatipn) 
B. Learning Cycles 

,1. Consumer spending 2. Scarcity 

IV. Wrap-up 
V. Evaluation 

A. ''Check Your Inquiry-teaching.Technique" 

B. Unit ' . 
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L«omino Th«ory\ 

The motivational Wat6gy^v^?»&Ja-have the teachers **brainstorm" the 
acyectives they would use to describe economics. Although about half the 
teachers had had no economics instruction e\cept what they were receiving in 
the workshop, they came up with interes^ng lists. For example, one 
\yorkshop group described economics as: intere5tifig>vchallenging, complex, 
dismal, subjective, speculative, realistic, abstract, unsettling, objective, 
statistical rand symbolic. Aftendiscussing the lists allVroup^agreed that 
economics is abstract and that tjb understand economics and tci^ able to 
teach it one must learn concept. — *^^^ 

A concept was defined as a mental organization. A transparency wasV 
shown at this point, which stated: **Con(3epts help to simplify, to reduce 
confusion, to make sense out of the multitude of matters in everyone's 
environment." The author then tested the teacher's aibility to learn concepts 
with the following exe;-cise on pages 115-116. 

As a test of the learning of this new concept, two measures of competency 
were provided — concept discrimination and rule of definition verbalization. 

1 . Concept of Discrimination. Both items 2 and 4 in Figure 6 are 
examples of the concept **blarp." 

2. Rule Verbalization. A **blarp" may be defined as a triangle, rectangle, 
and circle placed in that order. Stated differently, there are three 
figures, one of which is a triangle, one a rectangle, and one a circle, , 
always arranged with the rectangle in the center, the triangle to the left 
of the rectangle and the circle to the right. 

The rule shows that the number, shapes a,nd locations of the figures are critical 
attributes, while color and size are not. (See'Gagne's Model for Concrete 
Concept Learning.) 

Developmental Strategies 

This phase began with a discussion of what the teacher is trying to do in 
the classroom. The discussion was based upon the following statements 
included in a transparency: \ 

1. To replace, wherever possible, .pattens of passive receptivity with 
patterns of physical and social as as intellectual activity. 
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Gagne's Model for Concrete Concept Learnmg 

Insure that the student repeats the concept name toacquire a stimulus- 
response connection. 

Have the student identify several varied exemplars of the concept and 
specify its name. 

Present several exemplars of the concept and several. varied non- 
'exemplars of the concept. (Having the students identify the 
discriminations by name is optional.) . 
Present additional exemplars of the concept all at once, and request 
students to specify the concept name. 

Present the student with a situation containing ?i new instance of the 
concept, and ask him or her to identify the concejpt. 



LEARNING A CONCEPT OF BLARP ^ 

You are about to encounter a concept that you have never|earned\)efore; 
its name is '*blarp.** Please pay close attention, because at the end of my 
instruction, you will be given a test. 

Look closely at Hig. 1; it is a blarp. 




( 



Figure 2 is also a blarp. 





^ Fig. 2. A blarp.: 

But Fig, 3 is not a blarp. Arid Fig, 4 is not a biarp. 






Fig, 3, A nonblarp. 






Fig, 4. 'A nooblarp. 
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Figure 5,^wcvcr, is a blarp. Compare Fig. 5^th Fig. 4, which is not a 




Fig. 5. A bUirp. 

. • I 

Are you ready for a test? If not, reexamine the exemplars in Figs. 1-5. 
For your first test, you are asked to examine the four illustrations in Fig. 6 and • 
to identify .any instances of blarp. 



2. To exploit peer-stimuli to learning available when students work 
together for several hours each day. 

3 . To foster student initiative in problem-stating and solving by the use of 
*Mearning cycles." 

4. To Adjust student tasks to their present levels of intellectual develop- 
ment while offering appropriate challenges to grow to higher levels. 

Then Piaget's developmental stages of learning were 'discussed. During 
discussions oi ihc sensory-molor stage we would blindfold a participant and- 
ask him or her to identify various objects by touching them. The concrete- 
operational stage was illustrated by classification exercises in which a teacher' 
would be asked to use classifit^on in answering questions such as "Would 
you like to be . . . ?" Tht formal-operational stage was dealt with by having 
the teachers demonstrate economic concepts. Participants were asked to 
form .groups of five and present economic concepts through charades to 
bridge concrete expferiences to abstract thinking. This activity often resylted 
in very creative ideas. For example, one group had three te^ichers position 
their bodies so as to form a demand curve. 

Karplus divided instructional units into what he called exploration, 
invention, and application stages. They w6rk as follows: 

A Exploration: following a statement of the problem, students learn 
through activities which are supplied or sugge^d by the instructor. 

B Invention: Concrete experiences from the exploration stage are used 
for generalizing concepts. 

C Application: Students/apply concepts learned during the invention 
activity. Application produces models for future action. 

For example, in a "learning cycle" on consumer spending the exploration 
stage included use of a hand/6ut, ^The Family-Money Questionnaire." The 
questionnaire included such questions as; "Do you think you have a better 
money sense than your spouse?" "If your family had to cut down sharply, 
where would you first cut expenditures?" "What is the most foolish thing 
you ever did with money?" With over 20 questions of this type, the 
questionnaire helped to show the variations in human behavior related to 
consumer spending. The invention stage consisted of an informal disc^sioiy 
of needs, and wants. For the application stage we used a handout prepHPca 
by the Council for Family Financial Education, It was made up of sich 
questions as: "Do you really need this item?" "Is the price reasona^b^6?^ 
"Are you sure that no other item can be substituted?" The consuder sKoul^ 
not buy the product unless he or she answered ".yes" to at least nine ottfie 
I I itenis. The s^me approach was used with a "learning cycle" on the 
concept "scarcity." One activity (during the invention stage) was to have 
the participants list the knowledge, skills and attitudes needed by all people 
in order to cope with scarcity. ^ , ' 

Several transparencies were prepared to focus the discussions of 
teaching techniques. Otie listed eight criteria for stating^, objectives- 
measurable behWior is identified, objective directly relates ta ovet*airgoaK 
objective is appropriate to student levels, objective allows flexibility of 
instructional procedures and materials, and tfie like. 'Another transparency 
presented a schematic diagram of the ^'learning cycle" model,\shpwing how 
one starts with learning objectives anid goes down through exploration, 
invention, and application activities. There was a transparency Showing the 
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steps in economic decision-midcing, and one listing 19 ways to economize by 
.saving time. \ ' 

. Wrap-uj^ anc i tv u ig tf fion . ^ 

The participants were divided into subgroup,s of frorri two to lour people 
for purposes of the **wrap-up!'' Each group wrote a suVnmary statement of 
the unit activities pertaining to a section of the unit ol^tline assigned to that 
group. Everyone received a haftdout entitled *'Check Your Inquiry- 
Teaching Technique," developed by Mary Sugrue and Jo Ann Sweeney. 
^ (See ^Today's Education" in the NEA Journal May I\969, pp. 43-44.) The 
Sugrue-Sweenpy instrument asks the teacher how often he oryshe dops' 
certain things that an inquiry teacher" would most likely do., The teacher 
*check\"Rregularly," ^Trequently," ^^Sometimes," or ^^Sqldom" after such 
statements as: ""l mak^^ayaijable a wide variety of resources and material for 
student use." \ . 

Finally, the^teachers Were asked. to evaluate the unit. They were to 
check I, 2, 3, 4 or 5 (1 meant "not good at all," and 3 meint "very good") 
after such items as "Useful in the' classroom," "Activities," and "Hand- 
outs." They were also asked to tell what part of the sessions they enjoyed 
most and what part they enjoyed least. They were free to fidd tfny additional 
comments they chose. Over 100 teachers submitted~evalua^ions, and most 
checked 4 or 5 for the various components of the session. No one rated any 
' component 1 ("not good at all"), suggesting that every part of the session 
Was seen as having at least some value to the participants. The activities 
\ proved to be the most popular part of the session, and the major cojnplaint 
^ was thai there was too little time. Nearly all the teachers felt^at their 
students will learn more economics as a result of their own exposure to- this 
unit. 

In summary, the unit is based upon two assumptions: (1) Intellectual 
development progresses from a sensory-motor ^tage through a cofncrete- 
operational stafee to a formal-operational stage, Aind *2) learning is always 
active— never passive. Economic concepts are ment^ organizations which 
V help students to organise experiences, serpen new experiences, modify and 
" reorganize data, determine behavior, and act as analytic tools. The study of 
economics is as much to promote reasoning as to learn content. If one 
accepts these ideas it is imperative that teachers be taught how to develop 
/ economics curricula through the use of active learning cycles involving 
statistics, logical thinking, and models. Exploration is concerned with 
gathering data pertinent to stated problenis. Inventign includes concrete 
experiences so that when a problem introduces a degree of disequilibrium 
into- a student's life he or she can regain temporary equilibrium through a 
process of ^elf-regulatlbn, The application stage applies concepts. Lt is 
through teaching. teachers how to match appropriate learning cycle&^fth 
students' stages of intellectual development that economics c^ be leartied 
through systematically developed curricula. , ||V \ 



N6te: Because of limitations of space and the unusual nature 6f this 1 
only an abbreviated and modified version in this booklet. The original can Bis4)btainedjf 
'Vernon R. Alden Library. .Ohio University. Athens. Ohio.— r//i' Editor 
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steps in economic decision-n)i(king, and one listing 19 ways to economize by 
.saving time, 

. Wrap-uj^ one 

' The participants were divided into subgroups of frorri two to four people 

for purposes of the **wrap-up!" Each group wrote a suWimary statement of 
the unit activities pertaining to a section of the unit o\itiine assigned to that 
group. Everyone received a haftdout entitled *'Check Your Inquiry- 
Teaching Technique," developed by Mary Sugrue and Jo Ann Sweeney. 

^ (See ^Today's Education" in the NEA Journal May I\969, pp. 43-44.) The 
Sugrue-Sweenpy instrument asks the teacher how often he oryshe dops" 
certain things that an inquiry teacher" would most likely do., The teacher 
•check\"Rregularly," ^Trequently," ^^Sometimes," or ^^Sqldom" after such 
statements as: ""l mak^^ayaijable a wide variety of resources and material for 
student use." \ . 

Finally, the^teachers Were asked. to evaluate the unit. They were to 
check I, 2, 3, 4 or 5 (1 meant "not good at all," and 3 meint "very good") 
after such items as "Useful in the' classroom," "Activities," and "Hand- 
outs." They were also asked to tell what part of the sessions they enjoyed 
most and what part they enjoyed least. They were free to fida rfny additional 
comments they chose. Over 100 teachers submitted~evalua^ions, and most 
checked 4 or 5 for the various components of the session. No one rated any 
* component 1 ("not good at all"), suggesting that every part of the session 
Was seen as having at least some value to the participants. The activities 
\ proved to be the most popular part of the session, and the major cojnplaint 
^ was that there was too little time. Nearly all the teachers felt^at their 
students will learn more economics as a result of their own exposure to- this 
unit. 

In summary, the unit is based upon two assumptions: (1) Intellectual 
development progresses from a sensory-motor ^itage through a ccfncrete- 
operational stafee to a formal-operational stage, Aind *2) learning is always 
active— never passive. Economic concepts are ment^ organizations which 
V help students to organise experiences, serpen new experiences, modify and 
" reorganize data, determine behavior, and act as analytic tools. The study of 
economics is as much to promote reasoning as to learn content. If one 
, accepts these ideas it is imperative that teachers be taught how to develop 
/ economics curricula through the use of active learning cycles involving 
statistics, logical thinking, and models. Exploration is concerned with 
gathering data pertinent to stated problenis. Invjentign includes concrete 
experiences so that when a problem introduces a degree of disequilibrium 
into- a student's life he or she can regain temporary equilibrium through a 
process of ^elf-regulatibn, The application stage applies concepts. Lt is 
through teaching. teachers how to match appropriate learning cycles^fth 
students' stages of intellectual development that economics c^ be leartied 
through systematically developed curricula. ^ ||i 



N6te: Because of limitations of space and the unusual nature 6f this i 
only an abbreviated and modified version in this booklet. The original can Bi^i)btainedy^ 
Vernon R. Alden Library. .Ohio University. Athens. Ohio.— The Editor 
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